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©» | TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








MISSISSIPPI reader asks: ‘“‘Will tile three to 

four feet deep and eighty feet apart be suffi- 
cient to drain the stiff black prairie land of east- 
ern Mississippi?” We believe that tile three feet 
deep with the lines eighty feet apart will drain 
this prairie land, but it will require a longer time 
to establish the full benefit the tile will do if they 
are put down in this way than it would if the 
drains were closer together. It is possible that 
two and a half feet deep and fifty or sixty feet 
apart would drain the land better, but we doubt 
if the better drainage will pay for the increased 
cost. We do not think, however, that tile ought 
to be generally put four feet deep in the South. 


Why Not Give the Pasture a Chance? 


Tos writer once visited a friend on whose 





farm he found a splendid piece of land near 

the barn given over to pasture. Alongside 
this field was an area of about equal size planted 
in corn. The corn field was free of weeds and the 
corn promised a good crop. The pasture altho 
equally level and free from other obstacles to cul- 
tivation was more than half covered with weeds 
from one to three feet high. The pasture was par- 
tially set in Bermuda grass, and if the weeds had 
been kept down would probably have showed as 
near a perfect stand as the corn in the adjoining 
field. 

It is a certainty that the pasture field would 
produce as much feed as. the corn field if the 
weeds were kept down, and yet the owner seemed 
surprised when I stated that it would pay as well 
to keep the weeds down in the pasture as it did to 
keep them down in the corn field. 

Both these fields were kept for furnishing feed 
for livestock. The pasture being equally fertile 
and partially set in Bermuda grass, if mowed two 


or three times during the season would soon have. 


a perfect stand and furnish more feed in the year 
than could be obtained from the corn crop, and 
yet, the corn field was cultivated frequently to 
keep down the- weeds and pasture given no atten- 
tion whatever. Perhaps the weeds did not injure 
the Bermuda as much as they would the corn, -but 
neither would it require as much work to keep 
the weeds in check in the pasture as in the corn 
field, and it is most certainly a fact that what 
labor is required to keep the weeds down in the 
pasture will be as well rewarded as that spent in 
keeping the corn field clean. 

Why is it that we appreciate the necessity of 
keeping the weeds down in order that corn may 
grow and absolutely refuse to apply the same fact 
to the pastures? The stupidity with which South- 
ern pastures are treated is simply disgraceful. 





The Greatest Pasture Grass Known. 


"Tense may be some excuse for the dislike 
which the average farmer shows for grass, 
so long as he raises cotton and nothing else; 
but the day of the all-cotton farmer ends with 
the entrance of the boll-weevil, even where it has 
not ended before. We need more real pasture 
grass in the South. There is land enough pro- 
ducing broomsedge, briers and weeds, or lying 
bare and gradually washing away, if made into 
real pastures to grow ten times the cattle now pro- 
duced in the cotton States. Fortunately we have 
the ideal grass for these lands. Not alone that, 
but it is the best pasture grass known, all things 
considered. It will stand more tramping, more 
dry weather and produce more feed on rich or 
thin lands than any other pasture grass.’ The 
South should reap a great gain from its Ber- 
muda grass, but generally it is despised and avoid- 
ed, when it should be regarded as our best friend. 
There is excuse for not wanting it in the corn and 
cotton fields, but there is no sort of an excuse for 
not putting it in what we now call pastures, for if 
given a good start it will turn these waste lands 
into profit-producing fields. 

Bermuda grass will not produce as much graz- 
ing on poor land as on rich, not by a great deal; 
but it will grow everywhere in the South, and will 
soon take and hold any soil if once put on the land 
and the weeds, briers and brush kept down until 
it covers the ground. With an abundance of lands 
that are not yielding a profit, which will make 
pastures, and the best pasture grass known, espe- 


cially adapted to our conditions, there is no earth- 
ly excuse for the almost universal absence of good 
pastures in the South. No section has a combina- 
tion which will beat bur clover and Bermuda 
grass, and these will grow anywhere in the South. 
If we do not have pastures, it is simply because 
we do not want them. 





Something About Johnson Grass. 


CORRESPONDENT states that Johnson grass 
A has made its appearance in his section, and 

asks us to state its advantages or good qual- 
ities, and also its objectionable features, as re- 
gards the cultivation of cotton and corn on land 
which it occupies. Its chief and perhaps only 
seriously objectionable feature is, that, when it 
once gets on land or gets a start in a section, it 
cannot be entirely eradicated and is likely to take 
all the farming lands. Theoretically it is, of 











THE WAY TO MAKE CHEAP PORK. 
Pigs on Alfalfa Pasture at Tennessee Experiment 
Station. 





course, possible to eradicate it and when it first 
appears and occupies only small spots it is practi- 
cable to eradicate it, but when it gets possession 
of a large area, it is not practicable to get rid of 
it, and when once well introduced into a section, it 
remains there. 


This is a serious objection to any grass, but 
unfortunately the best hay grass of the South, 
Johnson grass, and the best pasture grass, Ber- 
muda, are of this type. But Johnson grass has 
redeeming features, which counterbalance this 
one objectionable character. We would hesitate 
to sow Johnson grass on good farming land, but 
we would not consider ourself seriously injured 
if it took possession of such land. In fact, it has 
a habit similar to other plants of growing best on 
good land, and when once well set on such land, 
it is the best hay grass we know of for the South. 
It grows rapidly, and two to four cuttings may be 
made. If cut at the right time, the hay is of ex- 
cellent quality and easily cured. It should be cut 
before it ‘‘shoots’” to produce seed, that is, be- 
fore it makes a hard stalk; for when allowed to 
advance that far in its growth, it becomes a lit- 
tle coarse and the stems are hard and woody. 
While the leaves are larger than those of timothy 
and some other grass hays, the quality, palatabili- 
ty and nutritive composition of Johnson grass is 
equal to’ any grass hay we have ever fed. The 
following analysis of timothy and Johnson grass 
hays will show or indicate their comparative 























values: 
1, | Pro- | Crude | Nit. Free 
Water | Ash | tein | Fiber | Extract | Fat 
Timothy hay-__.------ 13.2 4.4 5.9 29.0 45.0 2.5 
Johnson grass hay-..| 10.2 | 6.1 7.2 28.5 45.9 2,1 





Corn and cotton are made on lands well set 
with Johnson grass. In fact these lands make the 
best crops in those sections where Johnson grass 
is generally distributed. The crops require more 
work and in years of abundant rainfall the cost 
for cultivation is much greater. The man who 
gets in the grass in other sections, or under other 





conditions, is likely to have serious trouble if he 
attempts to cultivate cotton and corn on lands 
infested with Johnson grass, but with proper 
methods of breaking and cultivation, good profit 
able crops are grown on Johnson grass lands. 

The plant propagates or spreads from seeds and 
from underground jointed stems, erroneously; 
called roots. These underground stems fill the 
ground and their decay and thorough permeation 
of the soil improve its mechanical condition and 
water-holding powers, so that the lands generally, 
become more productive after being taken by, 
Johnson grass and the larger yields probably fully, 
compensate for the increased cost in cultivation, 

We think Johnson grass land should be mowed 
for one or two years, then pastured for one on 
two years and then cultivated for two years. This 
makes a six-year rotation, but profitable returns 
may be obtained each year. 

If cut early, the grass contains more protein 
and makes better ha¥, while the seed are largely, 
prevented from forming and reseeding the land, 
When pastured, the same result follows so that 
the grass by three or four years of this treatment 
is so weakened that a crop like corn or cotton, 
especially corn, can be cultivated at very little in- 
crease in cost. The second year of cultivation in 
corn will be a little more expensive, but may still 
be profitable. Of course, some Johnson grass 
lands are cultivated every year, but we do not 
think this the best way to handle such lands, 
When mowed and pastured for several years, the 
root stocks, or underground stems, come near the 
surface and if these be plowed up or turned out 
to the weather by shallow fall and winter plowing, 
and then the land thoroughly prepared, the grass 
is so injured that cultivation is neither difficult 
nor expensive. 

When it first appears in a small spot, if it be 
prevented from seeding and the root stocks dug 
up and destroyed, and this persisted in, it can be 
eradicated. 


When Disking Before the Plow Will Pay. 


A READER asks if it will pay to disk the oat 








stubble once or twice before breaking for 
cowpeas and soy beans. : 

Whether it will pay better or not, may depend 
somewhat on the condition of the soil. It will 
probably pay as well to prepare a good seed-bed 
for these crops as for corn and cotton. Many @ 
failure, especially with soy beans, is due to failure 
to get a good stand and the best way to insure a 
good stand is by preparing a good seed-bed. 

If the soil is at all dry or hard, we feel certain 
the disking before breaking will pay well. It will 
not only cause the land to break up in much bet<- 
ter condition, but will also prevent so great loss 
of moisture, if done soon after the oats are re- 
moved. The disking will also make the plowing 
much easier, and, if desired the land can be plow- 
ed considerably deeper with the same power or 
team force. 

There is only one way to determine whether the 
disking before plowing will pay, and that is to 
disk part of the field and break the other without 
disking. When the crop is gathered, if it is 
weighed, then the gain, or loss, can be determined 
as to this particular case; but it would require 
numerous tests extending over a series of years 
to determine whether it will generally pay. If 
the land is at all hard and dry, I believe it will 
pay to disk before breaking. 


How to Feed Cottonseed Meal Before and 
After Calving. 


Press a North Carolina reader: “Is it danger- 





ous to feed cottonseed meal to a cow that is 
with calf?’’ 

It is dangerous to feed a cow in calf too much 
cottonseed meal, and to a slightly less extent to 
feed her too much of any kind of feed; but it is 
not dangerous to feed a cow in calf a reasonable 
amount of cottonseed meal. At no time should a 
cow on dry feed receive as a permanent ration 
more than three or four pounds of cottonseed meal 
a day and when on green feed or silage she should 
not receive as a permanent ration more than five 
pounds of cottonseed meal a day. A cow in calf 
should have all grain feed gradually reduced for 
the last two or three weeks before calving and if 
cottonseed meal forms apart of the ration it 
should be reduced so that at time of calving she is 
mot receiving More than a pound ortwoaday. Af- 
ter calving little cottonseed meal should be fed for 
a week or two and then the amount should be 
slowly and gradually increased to the limits stated, 
by the time the calf is four to six weeks old. 
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‘thrive in the shade. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





What Professor 
Massey Says 











WOMAN farmer, who is really farming, writes 

that she made last year eleven bales of cotton 
on five acres. Is it not time for some of our bum- 
ble-bee cotton men to wake up? 





READER says: “I have some land in clover to 

turn for corn, and want to use lime onit. Will 
it be better to apply the lime now or after plow- 
ing?’? Never plow lime under deeply. Always ap- 
ply after plowing, and then merely harrow it in, 
for it sinks. 





CORRESPONDENT writes that he had a gar- 

den completely matted with nutgrass, and he 
moved the garden and let the chickens run in the 
old one and they picked the leaves and completely 
ran out the nutgrass and none has appeared since, 
tho that was years ago. 





ILL the beggarweed t&rive in rich sandy loam 

in northeast Texas?’’ I never found the beg- 
garweed of any value in North Carolina. It seems 
to thrive in the humid summer climate of Florida. 


‘But in northeast Texas there are far better things 


that you can grow for forage. Cowpeas are better, 
soy beans a long way better, and velvet beans, too. 





FLORIDA friend wants to know the best grass 

to sow in a pecan grove. You can use Ber- 
muda while the trees are small, but it will not 
I would suggest that you 
make a mixture of Bermuda and St. Augustine 
grass, Paspalum platycaule, known also as carpet 
grass. 





OW will it do,’ I am asked, ‘‘to plant peanuts 

between corn rows?” I have planted them 
between the rows of early roasting-ear corn that 
was pulled out after the ears were used, and made 
a fine crop of peanuts. But whether they would 
do much among corn that is intended to ripen I 
cannot say, and I doubt the profit of planting them 
in that way. 





READER writes: ‘I have a meadow of long 
standing that still makes hay. There is 
some Johnson grass among it, and I want to get 
Johnson grass all over it. How shall I do it?” 
If you run a disk harrow both ways and sow the 
Johnson grass seed and roll it, I have no doubt 
that you will have Johnson grass all over it, and 
soon all over the farm, if you allow it to seed. 
# 
S IT too late,’”’ asks a farmer, ‘“‘to sow crimson 
clover and follow it with a corn crop?” It is 
too early to sow crimson clover, for September is 
time enough, and you can sow peas among your 
corn and cut the corn off and disk down the peas 
and sow the clover seed at rate of fifteen pounds 
an acre, and you will have a winter cover next 
winter. Sown in the spring, the clover will not 
amount to anything. 








SEND a growth that has appeared in my alfalfa, 

blooming about the first of February. Will it 
be injurious?” Several have sent me this weed. 
It is Lamium amplexicaule and, for all its big 
name, it does not amount to much. The little 
purple flowers appear in winter, but the plant soon 
disappears when the weather gets hot and will 
probably do no damage to tHe alfalfa. It is known 
in some places as dead nettle and hen-bit. 





READER says: ‘On land now in rye I want to 
sow grass. Can I sow it at once after the rye 
is cut?’ Better sow peas after the rye and make 
hay of them, giving the peas 300 pounds of acid 


phosphate and twenty-five pounds of muriate of 


potash an acre. Then disk the pea stubble well 
and make the surface fine and sow a mixture of 
orchard grass, redtop and Kentucky bluegrass in 
late October, and brush the seed in lightly with a 
smoothing harrow or a cedar brush. 





INTEND to sow 100 acres in cowpeas,” writes 

a subscriber. ‘‘Would it pay to use Farmogerm 
on the peas?” Most of our Southern soils are 
pretty well inoculated for cowpeas, but it would 
be interesting to make a test to see how much the 
culture would increase the bacteria. It would not 
cost much to try it on an acre and note the differ- 
ence, if any. I think that the Farmogerm culture 
will be of more importance with crimson clover, 
vetch and soy beans than with cowpeas in the 
South. 





PIECE of land long in pasture has run into 
sorrel,’ writes a friend. ‘‘Have broken and 
subsoiled it deep and intend to sow peas on it. 
Should I lime it before sowing?’”’ The growth of 








T may not be quite as 
important to add to the 
beauty of the farm lands as 
it is to add to the profits of 
farm work, but the matter 
of beauty is one the farmer 
should never lose sight of. 
There is no reason for an 
unattractive farm. The 
country was meant to be 
beautiful. Nature is con- 
stantly at work, where man 
has not interfered, making 
the fields beautiful while 
she makes them more fer- 
tile. But man cuts off the for- 
ests and destroys the herb- 
age of the fields and then 
nature’s work may be large- 
ly one of destruction instead 
of one of development.: 


So it is that the farm- 
er must take upon himself 
the work which nature 


would do if left alone. He 


ress, while the field left bare to the sun and the rain— 


supply of winter cover crops we of the South possess. 





THE BEAUTY OF THE GOOD GREEN FIELDS. 





DUTCH BELTED CATTLE.—PHOTOGRAPH FROM G. G. GIBBS, MARKSBORO, N. J. 


must see that the land does not wash away or become clothed with an unsightly and unprofitable growth. He 
must remember that the green-clad field is not only a thing of beauty but an indication of prosperity and prog- 


“ Untended there beneath the heedless sky, 
As barbarous folk expose their old to die—” 


is at once a blot on the landscape and a sign positive of some man’s lack of wisdom or want of energy. 


The farmer must take nature's place in the tended fields and keep them green. Nature planted forests 
and myriad kinds of grasses and weeds and flowers; the farmer must see that the grass grows and all the goodly 
So shall he not only fill his soil with fatness, but also 
make the land which he tends a land of pleasing prospects and abiding beauty, and a constant source of satis- 
faction and inspiration to himself and to all who pass his way. : 





‘sorrel generally indicates acidity in the soil, since 


the sorrel has thriven since the grass has run out. 
But cowpeas will grow on an acid soil better than 
any other legume, and direct liming before sowing 
them often seems to do more harm than good. 1 
would give the peas a good application of acid 
phosphate and potash and mow them for hay and 
then disk in a good application of lime and sow 
crimson clover for a winter cover. 





FRIEND asks: “Where can I buy a good crim- 

son clover seed thresher?’’ The clover thresh- 
er and huller is too expensive a machine for one 
farm to own usually. Where every farmer is 
growing some crimson clover for seed, it pays 
some one to own the huller and travel around and 
clean seed for others. But you can let the clover 
ripen and mow it and put under cover to dry out, 
and can flail out the seed in the rough and sow 
it without cleaning. In fact, I believe it will grow 
better than if cleaned, as the hulls retain the mois- 
ture. But it will take about forty pounds an acre 
of the seed in the rough, instead of fifteen pounds 
cleaned out. 





MISSISSIPPI friend wants to know what fer- 

tilizer will make butter beans bear and fill 
well. The butter or lima bean is like most other 
legumes. It needs plentiful supplies of phosphoric 
acid and, on some soils, potash. Much depends, 
too, on the variety. You can never make the 
Large White Lima bean bear well in the South. 
The only variety of the lima beans that bears well 
in the South is the small-lima, or what we com- 
monly class as butterbean. This will usually bear 
profusely and needs only a heavy application of 
acid phosphate. But as they do not make-nodules 
freely and hence do not get nitrogen from the air 
as well as many other legumes, some nitrogen in 
the form of stable manure will always be useful. 
I have used for two years now the Fordhook Bush 
Lima bean. This is a variety of the large thick 
bean known as the Potato Lima. I have found this 
to bear well and make immense beans. An abund- 
ant supply of phosphoric acid will make any of 
these more productive than without it. 





CORRESPONDENT wants to know how to 

make a permanent pasture on sand-hill land, 
now in oak scrub and wiregrass. It will take sev- 
eral years of improvement to get pine barren land 
into shape to grow grass. He might sow peas 
and fertilize them with acid phosphate and potash, 
and pasture the peas down, and turn the remain- 
der and sow rye as a winter pasture, aided by 
fertilizing, and then peas again, and so on, for 
two or three years, to get some organic matter 
into the sand so that he could get Bermuda grass 
to grow onit. Mr. Tufts, at Pinehurst, has gotten 
Bermuda sod, after considerable effort, on his golf 





links, and such a course as I have suggested will 
enable any one to get Bermuda pasture on the 
sand-hills. In the present state of the sand, it is 
sour and should have a dressing of lime, for only 
the Aristida, known as wiregrass, will grow on 
these sand-hills till some humus is acquired. © 





CORRESPONDENT in the upper Piedmont 

section of North Carolina asks if Kentucky 
bluegrass can be profitably grown there for cattle 
and sheep. There is no doubt that an excellent 
sod of Kentucky bluegrass can be made and main- 
tained on the red clay hills of North Carolina, for 
I have done it on the same kind of soil in the 
southern Piedmont of Virginia on a granite soil 
of the reddest sort. The great difficulty with farm- 
ers in trying to get a permanent pasture is that 
they are in too big a hurry to use it, and do not 
give the land a chance. Bluegrass should always 
be sown in mixture with grasses that come more 
quickly. I have always had better success in get- 
ting it by mixing it with orchard grass and redtop. 
Redtop starts more quickly than most other 
grasses, and orchard grass is little behind it, and 
makes big tussocks that shelter the slower blue- 


grass. Bluegrass seed seldom all germinate 
quickly, and will continue to germinate for 
months. But when it once gets a hold and the 


soil is moderately fertile and has some lime ap- 
plied, it will spread if allowed to. But if the 
field is pastured hard at once, the grass will have 
no chance. 





N EASTERN North Carolina. “A seedsman 

recommends to me the following mixture -to 
sow for a permanent pasture. What do you think 
of it?”’ 

Tall meadow oat grass 

Meadow fescue 

Orchard grass 


Perennial rye grass 
Kentucky bluegrass 


Redtop or herds grass 
Red clover 

Alsike clover 

White clover 

Timothy 

Sheep fescue 


The seedsman, doubtless, wants to sell as many 
kinds of grass as practicable, and some of these 
are not suited to the coast country of North Caro- 
lina and would be a needless expense. Kentucky 
bluegrass, timothy and sheep fescue can well be 
left out, and instead of Kentucky bluegrass use the 
Virginia, or so-called Canada bluegrass (Poa Com- 
pressa), which is better suited to your soil. I 
would make the mixture tall meadow oats grass, 
orchard grass, Canada bluegrass, redtop and 
alsike clover. The white clover will come in nat- 
urally enough, and the red clover is not the clover 
for your low ground. Sow an abundance of seed, 
not less than twenty-five pounds of the mixture 
per acre, and sow the clover seed after sowing the 
lighter seed, as you cannot keep it well mixed 
with the grass seed. Then brush the seed in with 
a smoothing harrow,,and if the soil is dry, roll it. 
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“MY HAY AND PASTURE CROPS.’’ 








FIRST PRIZE LETTER. 


“Pull the Land for the Stock, Then 
Pull the Stock for the Land.”’ 


WO years ago I found myself -with 
about 20 milk cows, trying. to 
make milk and butter to be market- 
ed in Greensboro, 18 miles distant. 
For about two years I kept this up 
and made some little profit out of the 
business, something like $30 to $35 
per week. With 20 cows to care for I 
began to cast about to see where and 
how to procure feed for all those 
greedy cows. 

I had about one acre in rye and 
crimson clover seeded the fall. before 
on a well prepared seed-bed, fertili- 
zed liberally and during the winter 
covered with stable manure_ fresh 
from the stables. This one acre 
made two. heavy cuttings of green 
feed for. my cows and was worth 
many dollars to my little dairy busi- 
ness. My pasture on the home farm 
was small, poor soil, with only native 
wild grasses, so I could not lay much 
store by this. 

After cutting second crop from my 
rye and clover patch, I plowed and 


prepared this same one acre and 
seeded to peas, sorghum and soy 
beans; three pecks peas, one-half 


bushel soy beans, one peck sorghum 
seed, put in with wheat drill. I fer- 
tilized with about 300 pounds per 
acre 8-2%4-3 goods. In a remarka- 
bly short time this mixture was tall 


enough to begin to mow and feed to. 


my cows. I do not like to tell how 
much feed I cut from this one acre, 
except to my neighbors who saw me 
taking out a wagon load every day 
to my cow lot. It was soon as tall as 
my head and as thick’ as it could 
stand. 


wagon and kept it up till after frost 
in November. By the time I cut over 
one time the second crop was ready 
where [ first cut. 

Now a field of peas and sorghum 
as high as the horses’ backs when I 
go in with a spanking team and mow- 
er “looks good to me.” I had a field 
of this kind last summer and fall. I 
just want to tell you a little about it. 

The behavior. of my one acre the 
year before put me -to considering 
seriously. Poor land with poorer 
crops is very hard on the poor farmer 
who attempts to cultivate it, and is 
still harder on poor old cows that 
are looking over the fence and low- 
ing for something they cannot hope 
to get. So I said to some of my 
neighbors who seemed to have so 
much ‘concern for my land, that I 
thought I would try to even up by 
pulling my land for the good of my 
cows and horses and pigs, and then 
I would pull the cows and horses and 
pigs, for the good of the land. [I find 
this works out all right. 

First, I seeded a few acres in Sep- 
tember to rye and crimson clover for 
winter and early spring green feed. 
In October seeded four acres to 
wheat and oats for hay. During the 
winter, just to keep from being idle, 
I covered this four acres with good 
stable manure from my cow stalls. 
Had to do something to get it out of 
the way, not loving work any too 
well, I just hauled it from the stable 
immediately to the field and spread 
on my wheat and oats. Then I was 
through with the pesky stuff. 

During the last days of May, when 
wheat was in the milk, I went in 
with the mower and cut this four- 
acre plot. It was very thick and tall 
as my horses’ backs. This made ex- 
cellent hay and lots of it. Almost 
filled my little barn, where I housed 
20 head of cattle and six head of 
horses all winter.. The stock all rel- 
ished it very much. 

After getting the hay off this four 
acres I plowed and prepared it with 


. four other acres in same field and 


seeded to peas and sorghum seed. 


I cut and hauled every day ~ 
-all I could pile on to a one-horse 


When the sorghum had “‘eaded out. 


and some of the seed- was ripening I 
again -went in with the team and 
mower and it was’ more than a foot 
taller than the ‘horses” backs. ~ I 
housed from ‘this. eight-acre piece 
about. 40 tons of-the best hay I think 
I ever saw. I fed.the 20 head-of. cat- 
tle and six horses.and.colts.all they 
would eat up clean, and they all 
came out this spring ‘rolling - fat. 
They are all out on the grass now 
and still there is plenty hay in‘ the 
barn. 

The man who has @ cow and an 
acre of land and does not raise 
enough to keep his cow for all the 
year does ‘not do his duty, ‘as “per- 
haps ‘none’ of: us.-do.° 
away—over on what I call my ranch 
+I have 100 acres in small fields, 
branch’ bottoms: and. pine fields. I 


Half. a mile ~ 


to toughen. the oat straw and keep 
them up in case of heavy rains. 
Sometimes when I have it to spare a 
thin coat of manure is broadcasted 
on top during a dry or frozen spell 
in ‘winter.. This gives a luxuriant 
mass of .the -very. choicest. forage 


-which .can be mowed and marketed 
‘about the last of May. 
-is done when vetch gets well in 


The mowing 


bloom and by that time the oats are 
in the dough state. This stuff sold 
here last June on the cock in the 
field. at $1.25 per hundredweight. 
This price is a little unusual but still 
it was cheaper than Western hay at 
the prevailing prices. © 

The beauty of this double money 
crop system is fourtold: : 

First, the land is not sapped and 
robbed of its fertility as the peas 











HAY-MAKING SCENE ON A SOUTHERN FARM. 





have’this place fenced with wire into 
three shifts. Most of the little clear- 
ed upland fields I have seeded to or- 
chard ‘grass, redtop and white clov- 
er. If not grazed too closely there is 
fair picking all spring, summer and 
fall and a part of winter. I usually 
have a nice little field of rye in one or 
two of these shifts for winter and 
early spring grazing. In March I put 
my fat calves on one of these shifts 
where there is rye and by the time 
the rye is eaten off, they go to the 
next shift and try orchard grass 
awhile, then go to the third shift, and 
when they have been there a week 
the first is ready for another week’s 
grazing, and so on all summer. Ev- 
ery Sunday morning they have a nice 
fresh pasture and enjoy it same as 
going to meeting. 
W. E. BENBOW. 
Oak Ridge, N. C. 





SECOND PRIZE LETTER. 





Two Hay Crops-a Year from One 
Field, and Pasture Fields in Plenty. 


AISING hay in the South is a 

happy and lucrative diversion. 
Just why more farmers do not en- 
gage in it is a mystery. 

I sow cowpeas and soy beans on 
fairly fertile well prepared ground 
in early June. The ground is broken 
deeply and harrowed;. the seed are 
put in with a wheel drill; 300 pounds 
16 per cent acid goes to the acre. 
When properly matured they are 
mowed and harvested. That’s money 
crop No. 1, if you desire to sell. I 
never sell pea hay, it is fed to cattle 
and the residue returned to the fields 
intended for corn and clover. But it 
has a money value and finds a ready 
n:arket of 75 cents to $1 per hun- 
dred. With favorable weather con- 
ditions an acre of ground will make 
one to two tons. 

After the peavines come off, the 
ground is thoroughly disked and 
sown in winter oats and hairy vetch. 
A mixture of 16 per cent acid, cot- 
tonseed meal and kainit is applied at 
time of seeding at rate of 300 pounds 
per acre. I find the kainit necessary 








.beans and vetch are all legumes and 
land feeders. 

Second, the necessity of much 
high-priced labor is eliminated. One 
man and a team does the disking, 
harrowing, drilling, mowing and rak- 
ing. 

Third, 
full of living roots that washing is 
about out of the question. 

Fourth, the main crop, oats and 
vetch, is gathered and sold about the 
middle of the year when everything 
with the farmer is goirg out and 
mothing coming in. 7 

I have run this combination suc- 
cessively on the same field three 
years. This, doubtless, was not wise 
but it paid and there was no appar- 
ent decrease in the yield at end of 
the third year. 

Last November I sowed another 
pasture lot in alfalfa. Today, April 
16, it is ready to mow. November is 
too late to sow alfalfa, but I couldn't 
reach it earlier. Sow it about Sep- 
tember first, but lime it, manure it, 
fertilize it, then harrow it to death. 
Wait for a rain to firm the soil then 
harrow lightly, sow the seed and har- 
rew in. If you have a land roller, 
run it over the ground. If you 
haven’t, it will come any way. 

J have my pasture cut up into six 
different lots. In these lots I try to 
supply the guests, or rather the hosts, 
as varied a menu as they get at an 
uptown hotel. At present the bill of 
fare is rye, rape, alfalfa, crimson, 
white, red and bur clover. 

A little later I shall close ene gate 
and plant peas and soy beans. In Au- 
gust I’ll close another gate and sow 
rye and crimson clover. A little later 
another gate will be closed for rape. 
Simultaneous with the closing of this 
gate, gate No. 1 will be opened for 
the feast of green peas with relishes. 

During that strenuous time of late 
August and September I’ll be soiling 
off and throwing across the fence 
armfuls of molasses cane which is 
greatly relished by both cows and 
hogs. Bur clover and Bermuda will 
constitute a part of the daily ration 
the year round. 

I have just.added- the extra lots 


the soil is continuously" 


(5). 591 


one*@t a time as occasion demanded 
and ve kept rigid account to see if 
they id. These are used for both 
cattle and hogs, the heifers with 
good blood to build on, grow up in 
these pastures with an abundant va- 


riety of succulent feed, and develop 


into producers far beyond the aver- 
age. They sell for twice the amount 
a heifer would bring when bought up 
on shucks and wheat straw. - 
W. D. TROUTMAN. 
Troutman, N. C. 





THIRD PRIZE LETTER. 


Hay and Pasture Combinations for 
the Lower South, 


F WE want a good pasture in the 

' summer and a good mow of hay in 
the winter we will have to raise it, 
just the same as we do anything 
else on our farms. Pastures and 
hay seem to be scarce in parts of the 
South, and I think that this is the 





reason we see@°so many cows with” 


their “stomachs grown to their back- 
bone.” ; 

We should buy the best of grass 
seed when we buy. To do this we 
will have to buy of a reliable seed- 
house, as grass seed is the most de- 
ceptive article of merchandise on the 
market, and when you place an or- 
der, it becomes a mere confidence as 
to quality, trueness of type, ete. 

It is such an easy matter to adul- 
terate grass seed and the damage is 
such a hard one on the buyer. 

The following are tried mixtures, 
and I think that there is a mixture 
for every kind of land:— 


Meadow Mixture for One Acre. 


No. 1—For Lowland or Low Bottom Land: 
5 pounds Japan clover , 
6 pounds bur clover (hulled) 
5 pounds Paspalum dilatatum 
6 pounds meadow fescue - 
6 pounds tall meadow oat grass 
4 pounds redtop ‘ 


80 pounds. 


No. 2—For Upland: 
4 pounds Bermuda grass 
8 pounds fescue grass 
5 pounds alsike clover 
4 pounds bur clover (hulled) 
6 pounds fescue grass 
6 pounds Hungarian brome grass 


32 pounds, 


No. 3—For Bottom Land: 
8 pounds rye grass 
5 pounds white clover 
7 pounds redtop 
4 pounds Bermuda grass 
6 pounds tall meadow oat.grass 


30 pounds. 


Pasture Mixtures for an Acre. 
No. 1—Wet Lowland: 
10 pounds redtop grass 
8 pounds tall meadow oat grass 
7 pounds timothy , 
3 pounds alsike clover 
2 pounds meadow fescue 


30 pounds. 


No. 2—Neither too Wet nor too Dry Land: 


4 pounds tall meadow oat grass 
5 pounds redtop 
10 pounds orchard grass 
8 pounds perennial rye grass 
3 pounds white clover 
30 pounds, 


No. 3—Dry Land: 
8 pounds Bermuda 
14 pounds bur clover (hulled) 


22 pounds 


You can secure these from most 
any seed house but be very shrewd 
in what one you deal with. 

The time to plant is in the fall or 
early spring. You should thoroughly 
prepare your ground by deep break- 
ing and good harrowing until you 
have a smooth seed-bed. When you 
plant don’t be stingy with your seed 
but put enough on the ground. Af- 
ter you sow your seed you should 
cover with a harrow so that you will 
not cover too deep. If it seems Jike 
the weather is likely to be dry, the 
ground should be pressed over the 
seed or rolled so as to bring the seed 
in close contact with the soil, to hold 
the moisture until the seed gets a 
start. BYRON P. BELISLE. 

Mauny, La. 





Do not lose time experimenting 
with new kinds of hay you have 
never seen or heard of being grown 
in your section; but stick to the old 
standard varieties that you and your 
meighbors have grown and found to 
be most profitable—W. H. H. 
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THAT IS WHAT 


NITRATE 
OF SODA 


Means. Top Dress and Side 
Dress your Cotton, Corn and 
Staple Crops with it. 





From your dealer, or 
our nearest office, 


NITRATE AGENCIES C0. 


Norfolk, Va.—Citizens Bank Bldg. 
Savannah, Ga.—Savannah Bank Bldg. 
New Orleans, La —611 Gravier St. 
New York.—1i02 Pearl St. 














R. E. LAMBERT, THE BUR CLOVER MAN. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


plowed under before ripening seed, 


and still a good stand be obtained 





of the mountain sections of the 
South, one can break his land 
in the fall or early winter and leave 
it, with the assurance that the win- 
ter freezes and frosts will fine and 
crumble and mellow it thoroughly 
and more effectually than he could 
do with harrows and rollers. Over 
most of our territory, however, this 
is not true. The early-plowed land, 
if left bare, is likely to wash in most 
cases. On sandy lands, even where 
there is no washing, the leaching of 
nitrogen from the soil is a serious 
matter. Other soils there are which 
crust and run together under our 
heavy rains. Early breaking and 
bare lands for several months are 
not, as a rule, advisable in a section 
where rains are as numerous as 
freezes. 

In short, the cover crop problem 
is a vital one with us. On most 
Southern soils cover crops are a ne- 


| | IN the North, or even in some 


Something About an Alabama Farmer Who is Doing a Splen- 
did Work, and Something About the Crop He is Working With. 


stupid they are in neglecting this 
best of all earth-road makers. 


Good Points of Bur Clover. 


But to get back to the bur clover. 
Every reader knows, or should know, 
that bur clover (Medicago maculata) 
is an annual, winter-growing legume; 
that it is a fine pasture plant, and 
under favorable conditions capable 
of making a fair yield of hay; that it 
can be turned under after the seed 
have ripened and will re-seed itself 


‘for the next year; that it can be 


grown on pasture lands as well as 
cultivated lands; that it is easy to 
grow on most soils, and that it does 
not require inoculation, since the 
burs carry enough of the bacteria on 
them to inoculate the land on which 
they are sown. 

Mr. Lambert has been growing bur 
clover for several years, and now has 
it scattered freely over a good part 
of his pastures as well as growing 































Protect your stock and 
grain with a durable 
weather-proof roof 


Certain-teed 


REO TAS 
(Quality Cert-ified—Durability Guaran-teed) 


Roofing in Rolls and Shingles 


g It’s the best you can 
buy. Look for the 
Certain-teed label 
of quality and 15- 
year wear guarantee 
on every rolland crate 
of shingles. Ask your 

dealer for prices—he 
General Roofing 


‘ Can save you money. 
The World’s largest 


manuf: 
Rootne Papers” Get Our New Book— 
“Modern Building Ideas and Plans” —It would 


ordinarily sell for $1, but as it shows the various uses 
of Certain-teed Roofing, we will send it to you for 
25c—or you can get it FREE from your lumber, bhard- 
ware or building material dealer. 

























BUR CLOVER ON MR. LAMBERT’S FARM. 
Good Surroundings for a Farm Boy. 





cessity, if the soil is to be built up, 
or even kept up, at a reasonable cost. 
Even on the soils benefited by win- 
ter plowing—the prairie lands of 
Mississippi and Alabama, for example 
—the fact that we can have a: le- 
gume growing through the winter 
and gathering nitrogen for the 
summer crops gives us an advantage 
we cannot afford to overlook. 


A Bur Clover Enthusiast. 





The Progressive Farmer has 





i General Roofing Mfg. Co. 
4 k ‘ork, Pa g. St. Louis, IH. Mareeilies, a. 
| 








Superior Corn Mills 


Grind faster and better. Simple—inex- 
pensive—reliable. Twelve months 
guaranteed. 




















30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


We buy, sell, exchange, repair, rebuild, 
appraise Corn Mill, Flour Mill, Saw Mill, 
Woodworking, Ironworking, Special Ma- 
chinery. 


Engines—Boilers—Gasoline Engines. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


ALEXANDER & GARSED 
North Carolina. 





























preached cover crops pretty persist- 
ently for some years, but there is one 
winter-growing legume to which it 
is possible that we have not given 
enough attention. I feel pretty sure 
that if Mr. R. E. Lambert, who lives 
away down in the Black Belt of Ala- 
bama, and whose farm I visited last 
month, were asked about it, he would 
say that we had not shown a full ap- 
preciation of bur clover. And this is 
a matter Mr. Lambert should know 
about, for he is a bur clover man 
“from away back,” as the saying 
goes. 

I am not the first one who has 
made a trip to Mr. Lambert’s farm 
to see his clover fields. Experiment 
station men have been there, and 
demonstration agents and men from 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and railroad men, and plain, 
every-day farmers. It is well worth 
while, if one is interested in the work 
of better farming to make this trip, 
too—even if one does have to drive 
over seven miles of as bad roads as 
anyone could wish to see. The veriest 
scoffer of the split-log drag would be 
glad, I think, when he came in sight 
of the mile of road Mr. Lambert has 
dragged; and if a few thousand 
county commissioners and road over- 













Jems direct by mail. Write us, and we'll 
Yeog best to help you. 


> 


We answer all questions on farming prob- | seers made the trip, they might real- 


do 





ize a little more of how superbly 


on most of the land he has been cul- 
tivating. He finds it a great soil 
builder and a great help in prevent- 
ing and checking erosion. To his 
mind, it is the ideal winter cover 
crop for the man on whose land crim~ 
son clover does not thrive, and for 
the man who does not wish to re-seed 
his land every fall. ‘‘Any farmer 
can grow bur clover,” is about the 
way he puts it, and while it is so easy 
to grow that the careless farmer can 
have it, it is such a valuable crop 
that the most skilful farmer can well 
afford to give it a prominent place 
in his rotation. 

In short, Mr. Lambert is a bur 
clover enthusiast. The man who sees, 
as I saw, the beautiful green fields 
where it was growing, the mellow 
soil where it had been turned under, 
the persistency it showed in holding 
its place in Bermuda and Johnson 
grass pastures, is likely to share his 
enthusiasm. 


Some Unsolved Problems. 


Just now Mr. Lambert is busy 
with the re-seeding problem. Left to 
ripen seed—about mid-May—one can 
plow it under with full confidence 
that a stand will come for the next 
winter. Often, tho, it is not advis- 
able to wait so long before planting, 
and other plans have been tried. 

The one of leaving a narrow 
“balk” of clover to ripen seed be- 
tween early-planted corn and cotton 
has not been satisfactory. It is en- 
tirely practicable for small areas and 
on soils that do not bake, but seems 
to interfere to some extent with the 
development of early-planted crops. 
It has been learned, however, that 
after the clover has grown on the 
land for several years, the crop of 
1913, say, may be left to ripen seed 
and re-seed itself, the 1914 crop 


for 1915. It is, of course, useless to 
expect this until the clover has 
grown long enough to have filled the 
soil with seed. 

This year, on some of his “sandy” 
soils—as distinguished from the 
black prairie lands—Mr. Lambert 
turned under the crop early, March 
to mid-April, setting the furrows 
slightly up on edge so as to leave 
just a little green showing along 
each one, and planted his corn in 
wide rows without harrowing the 
land. He expects the bur clover es- 
caping the plow to make enough 
seed to re-seed the land and after 
the first working it will have died 
down and be entirely out of the way 
of the cultivators. 

This is an experiment yet. Mr. 
Lambert is going to tell us next fall 
how it works. Personally, I am so 
strongly convinced of the need of 
more harrows and more harrowings 
on most Southern farms that I would 
much dislike to seem to give any 
excuse for less harrowing. I am will- 
ing, however, to risk this much: I 
believe that in nine cases out of ten 
the farmer will make more corn and 
leave his land in better shape at the 
season’s end to plant his corn after 
bur clover without harrowing, than 
to plant it on land left bare during 
the winter after such land has been 
well harrowed. 

Gathering the seed is another 
problem yet to be solved. It must 
still be done by hand-power, which 
makes it slow and expensive. Some- 
times, too, a good stand seems hard 
to get, and the reason for failure is 
hard to see. The plant does not do 
well when sown on thick lespedeza 
pastures. As a rule, however, it is 
a very hardy and self-reliant crop, 
and along with Bermuda grass makes 
a pasture combination for summer 
and winter, that is almost unbeat- 
able. In fact, it is a great crop, and 
deserves much more attention than 
it has had. 


Three Things Legumes Will Do. 


Mr. Lambert does not confine his 
attention to bur clover, however. He 
is an all-round legume enthusiast. 
Another plant he values highly is 
Augusta vetch, which, like the bur 
clover, re-seeds itself. This is its 
advantage. Its disadvantage is that 
the seed ripen so unevenly and scat- 
ter so badly that it is almost impos- 
sible to save them. This crop is es- 
pecially valued for sowing on John- 
son grass meadows. It gives a good 
cutting of hay early in the season 
when often the Johnson grass is to 
cut over for practically no yield at 
ali. It is a more erect-growing plant 
than the hairy vetch and does not 
reauire support. A quart of secd 
sown on an acre will thicken to a 
siand in two or three years, if seed 
are allowed to ripen. 

Mr. Lambert has tried alfalfa, nut 
finds drainage needed for it on his 
land. He has many good words for 
the once-despised melilotus, and 
likes the looks of any legume that 
comes up in his pastures. I saw, too, 
a big field being broken for soy 
beans. ‘‘Winter legumes,”’ he said, 
*‘will solve the feed problem, the 
fertility problem and the problem of 
a beautiful farm landscape.” 

Isn’t he right, too, in this confi- 
dent prediction? 

The man who keeps some crop on 
his land in the winter is not going 
to have a poor farm; he is not going 
to have poor stock; but he is going 
to have a farm that will be a thing 
of beauty through the winter when 
so many of our barren, gulleying 
fields look almost like the abomina- 
tion of desolation. 

It would be a wonderful thing for 
the South if every man had Mr. Lam- 
bert’s ambition to have some legume 
growing on all his land every year. 
And, impossible as it may seem to 
some, he has solved this problem ex- 
cept for the prairie lands in cultiva- 
tion which are plowed early in the 
winter. E. E. M. 
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THREE TONS OF HAY, OR FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS? 





Mr. French Tells How He Grew 
Hay for the Same Money That 


Three Tons of North Carolina 
a Farmer in His County Paid 


for 500 Pounds of No Better Western Hay. 





By A. L. French, Route 2, Cascade, Va. 


any “blowing,” but just now I am 

going to do a little just to con- 
vince Progressive Farmer readers 
that there is real money in hay grow- 
ing. Once upon 
a time—several 
years ago—the 
writer was 
sweating and 
tugging behind 
a big “40” Oli- 
ver plow, pulled 
by four heavy 
horses, endeav- 
oring to break 
one of the 
meanest pieces 

Pr of pipe clay 
MR. FRENCH land that lay 
within the borders of his State. 

The land had not been plowed for 
ten years, for the reason that it 
would not produce anything when 
planted in the ordinary crops that 
were common, at that time, in the 
community. A good neighbor pass- 
ing by stopped and remarked: 

“Mr. French, you are an older man 
than I, but I have known that land 
longer than you have. It isn’t worth 
a d— and never will be, and you will 
do well not to waste any time on it.” 

However, I kept right on plowing. 
Ditching the wettest spots and let- 
ting the land freeze good during the 
winter, it didn’t look quite so bad in 
the spring when the time came to 
drill the cowpeas and acid phosphate. 
But I was a good deal surprised my- 
self when we took more than a ton 
per acre of nice peavine hay from 
the land about August 20. Then we 
put the four horses to the big disk 
harrow and double-cut the land thor- 
oughly at a cost of 70 cents per acre. 
We then applied six loads per acre of 
stable manure, that we had saved for 
this special purpose, at a cost $15 
per acre for the manure and $1.50 
per acre for applying. The field was 
then disked again at 70 cents per 
acre; harrowed twice with a steel- 
lever harrow, which work cost 40 
cents per acre. Then we drilled in 
300 pounds per acre of 16 per cent 
acid phosphate, eight quarts of tim- 
othy seed, and four pounds of herds- 
grass, which cost together with the 
work of drilling, $3.35 per acre. The 
field was then rolled at a cost of I5 
cents per acre. - 

Casting up our account with this 
field that ‘‘wasn’t worth anything 
and never would be,” we found that 
we had invested $21.80 per acre. We 
thought we would make a clean job 
of it, so charged the field with 6 per 
cent on the cost of the land (72 
cents) and taxes (six cents), which 
brought the expense of our year’s 
crop to $22.58. 

The seeding was perfect, and the 
following spring I used to make trips 
out to my new meadow every day 
just to watch that grass grow. 

Just as the grass passed the bloom- 
ing stage, the big six-foot mower was 
taken out and the grass laid low at 
the rate of 1% acres per hour, at a 
cost of 23 cents per acre. When dry 
enough to rattle a little the hay was 
raked with a ten-foot rake, at a cost 
of ten cents per acre. The weather 
being fine (the cutting was done just 
as the weather was clearing after a 
good rain), the hay was hauled di- 
rect from the windrows, at a cost of 
$1 per acre, delivered jn the barn, 
being unloaded with a hay fork op 
erated by horse-power. : 

The next spring we had a surplus 
of 40 tons of hay, after carrying our 
livestock through the winter, and 
what was harvested from this field 
was sold, with the balance, at $20 
per ton in the barn, the purchaser to 
do all the work of delivery. Now 
here is where the “blowing”? comes 
in. From that field we sold exactly 


iz ISN’T often, I think, that I do 





$60 worth of hay per acre, that had 
cost all told $23.91, and a second 
crop was cut during October, the 
same year, which was fed during the 
winter. This was not weighed, but 
would, I am confident, have cost us 
on the market $18 per acre. Deduct 
this amount from the cost of growing 
the other crop ($23.91), and we find 
our $60 worth of hay cost us exactly 
$5.91. Add $1.09 to this amount, 
calling that the cost of harvesting 
the $18 worth of feed hay, and we 
have an even $7 of cost, and $60 of 
income, or a matter of 850 per cent 
profit. 

This is, of course, a rather unusual 
case. I was on my mettle, and deter- 
mined to give the old mean land the 
best there was in me, for I wanted to 
prove that the land hadn’t been at 
fault all these years, but had been 
the victim of wrong methods of han- 
dling. Then, of course, I had said 
to my neighbors that I believed that 
land especially adapted to the growth 
of grass and wanted to prove that I 
was right. 

About six weeks ago when driving 
across my county, I saw a man haul- 
ing home five bales of hay that look- 
ed mighty home-sick, having come all 
the way from Ohio. 

The hay (500 pounds) cost the 
farmer $6 at the depot, and the 
eight-mile haul was worth another 
dollar, or $7. _ 

It seems right funny, but I looked 
at the hay, then stopped my horse 
and set to figuring, and found that 
this farmer was paying for that 500 
pounds of Ohio hay just exactly what 
three tons of my $60 worth of North 
Carolina hay had cost me. 

- And here is another thing that is 
funny: it is that men all over the 
South are buying hay in just this 
way, when they could grow it on 
their farms at a greater net profit 
than they can secure from growing 
either tobacco or cotton. 





How to Get a Stand of Alfalfa. 


HE king of forage crops is alfalfa, 

It is a balanced ration, full of the 

elements needful to build bone, mus- 

cle and blood. All stock are very 
fond of it, all do well on it. 

While Prof. Massey is correct in 
urging farmers to cling to the soy 
beans, crimson clover and cowpeas, 
unless the soil is rich, yet on rich 
bottoms it seems to do well and yield 
heavily. 

My experience teaches me to se- 
lect rich, well-drained land, plant a 
hoed crop the year previous to sow- 
ing, turn under crimson clover. or 
some legume, plow deep, apply one 
ton of lime per acre, harrow this in 
often. : 


I often go over the fields a dozen 
times using disk, drag and weeder to 
make a seed-bed like an ash heap. 
This tillage kills weeds as they sprout 
and conserves moisture. I use inoc- 
ulation culture sent by the United 
States Department. I seed it down 
in August, using 20 pounds of best 
clean seed per acre, covering it with 
a weeder. I have put in 15 acres of 
it in all.and never had trouble of any 
kind. 


I find it so easy and cheap to sow 
crimson clover in my cultivated crops 
in August that I marvel that this 
practice is so rare. On good soil it 
grows well and often keeps ahead of 
rye. I have been turning hogs and 
stock on a three-acre lot and will 
turn it under for alfalfa in June. It 
cost me $4 for seed and has already 
repaid me in forage. It makes prime 
heavy hay when cut at blooming 
stage, yet I prefer to turn it under as 
it makes the best fertilizer for any 
crop. IRA M. HAWKINS. 

Yadkin Valley, N. C. 
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Save the work of 
1 man and 1i 
ee mule with this 
“ge” ~-Cole Planter. Applies fertili- 

zer at time of planting—2 
chances at a big crop. 


Plants Cotton, Corn, Peas, Beans, 
Peanuts, and other Seed. 

Seed planted in j{ 
plain sight—none 
wasted at the 
end of the 
rows. 
























So 72, The Way Yau Apply Feshlize 


ferent styles, suited 
to every method 


































Counts More Than the Brand You Buy! 


of planting. STE UST ROORROSR COTS TRAN SET 
* Supplied with or The value of your festilizer depends upon {ts ability to give your plants a 
ith tF ° quick start, and then nourish them at every stage of growth. By the old 
withow erti- method, of applying all of the fertilfzer at the are nn a = pena: = 
i past of itwould be leechea away without benefitting the crop. e plants wou 
lizer Attach- use the guano to make stalk, not enough would be left for fruit. 
ment, with The better way is to apply some fertilizer when the seed are planted, to give the 
ith d plant aquick start—push it through, get ahead of boll weevils. Then make appli 
either drag plications of guano during growth as the plants need nourishment. t 


This stops the loss of fertilizer, keeps the guano from making stalk instead of fruit, 
insures better crops, Here are two machines that will stop these losses of fertilizer. They 
will pay for themselves the first season, 


COLE PLANTERS AND DISTRIBUTOR 


The Cole Planter No. 7 


The machine applies guano at the time of 
planting, mixes it with the soildirectly un- 
derthe seed. The young plant is fed as 
soon as it sprouts, 

Atone trip it smooths the bed, opens a 
furrow, mixes guano with the soil, covers it, 
opens again, plants the seed and covers them in 
the most accurate and scientific manner It 
actually saves the work of one man and one 
mule every planting day. 
The steel coulter breaks the crust, throws 
trash. and dry top earth into the middles, 
leaving a fine smooth seed bed. The long steel 
sword presses Out a firm V-shaped futrow- The 
seed lie in a straight line at the bottom, all cov- 
ered atthe same depth. The depth is easily regu- 
lated. Thecotton comes up in a straight line 
without bunches. Is can be chopped to a stand 
much cheaper, 

It’s the best machine ever built for planting cotton, 
com, peas, beans, peanuts and and other seed. 


or roller 
for cove 


ering. GET MORE GOOD 


OUT OF GUANO. 
The Cole Spreader and Cultivator 
Lister and Side Dresser 


With this machine you can feed guano to 
growing plants insuring ample plant food. 
Guano can be applied at just the time needed 
to make the crop flourish and make fruit. 
The fertilizer ig not washed away, but 
spread right where the net work of roots need 
it. The cut shows the Spreader with the Cul- 
tivator attached, forapplying fertilizer to any 
growing crop, effectively cultivating it at 
the same time. 

, Two strong universal plow feet are fur- 
nished Free. By removing the cultivator 
and attaching the plow feet, you have the 
best machine for sowing guano, and 
throwing a good list on it at one trip. 
The hopper holds 24 sack and spreads 
uniformly any quartity from Koo 
to 2,000 pounds to the 
aces 
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cree Back Up the Cole B 
uarantee. li , 
Write US for the name of a merchant in yourtowp F 
who sells these machines aid backs up the Cole Guano to 
uarantee. of if you prefer, buy direct from 
w" ae at lowest cash price, freight prepaid, growing crops 
insures bigger 





BUGGY BARGAINS 


I WILL be glad to pay the postage on it. It is not 
the biggest book issued, but it is by far the most 
complete catalog of vehicles dnd harness ever issued. It 
illustrates from actual photographs a complete line of up- 
to-the-minute Buggies and harness, and quotes prices lower 
than you can get anywhere else for the same grade of goods. 
I can’t sell a good Buggy for $80, nor can anybody else. But 
I can sell you — direct from the factory — a high-grade vehicle 
which I will absolutel under bond for two years, at a 





saving of $25 to $50 or more over what you pay for a similar Buggy 

from your dealer. Price for price I'll put my Buggies against any 
Buggies in the world, and I will back them to the limit with my 
uarantee under bond to refund every cent you pay me, and to pay 


the freight both ways, if any Buggy I ship 
you is not exactly as my catalog states. 


All the brains and skill of the most expert work- 

men are combined with the highest igenee materials 
money can buy, in turning out this Buggy, It’s a job 

I'm proud of—and you'll be proud to own it. I'll stake 
my reputation on it and am ready to ship it anywhere on 


30 Days’ Road Trial Free 
With 2-Year Guarantee 


Now send for my book—even if 
you don't expect to buy a 
Buggy this year. Just send 
your name and address on 
® post-card—TO-DAY. 
D. T. BOHON, 


NEAR BES 
ee 
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Agents *522a Day! 





= $9.00 offered for certain inven- 
a tions. Book “‘How to Obtain a Patent’ 
and “What to Invent’ sent free. Send 
h sketch for free reportas to patent- 
ability. Patents advertised for sale at 
our expense in Manufacturers’ Journals. 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att'ys 
Established 16 Years 
A Washin 









Many carn more. Get next to this big money maker. 
Write toda, for beautiful free outfit showing all the latest 


materials for Men’s Made-to-Measure e8. 
Suits $9.00 Up — Pants $2.50 Up — 

. Fashions 
shown in beautiful color—handsomest line on the market. 


Fit, workmanship and wear guaranteed. 
Write at once for free outfit. (22) 


The Progress Tailoring Co., Dept. 915. Chicago 























































































































about lightning and 
lightning protection. 


*Do my buildings need protection from 
lightning; and does a good rod protect?”” 
Then you will want to know’ Why don’t you 
see lightning rods in big cities?'’ and finally 
“What rod shall I buy—copper or steel?” 


Four leaflets free! 


These questions are fully and truthfully an- 
swered inthe leaflets which we will send you. 
The more you knowabout lightning and light- 
ning protection the more you will realize that 


es 
Cole Bros. Franklin 
es es 

Lightning Rod 

is the one perfect, dependable protection for 

your buildings. In 64 years, it has never fail- 

ed to protect. Every foot of every CB FR 

rod is guaranteed by the oldest, largest light- 

ning rod manufacturers in America. The 

= C BF Rrod has the letters stamped 

the coupling of each rod section, as below. 
Send today for leaflets 

which fully answer your question aboutlight- 

ning and lightuing protection. We'll also send 


Freaksof Lightning”’—brimful of interestihg 
news items about lightning freaks. Write! 


Cole Bros. Lightning Rod Co. 
312 S. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 








|KRESO DIP NI 


STANDARDIZED. 
EASY AND SAFE TO USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS LICE 


ON ALL LIVE STOCK 


DISINFECTS. 
CLEANSES. 
PURIFIES. 


it has so many uses that It Is 
a necessity on every farm. 


CURES MANGE, SCAB, 
RINGWORM, SCRATCHES 


Destroys All Disease Germs 
DRIVES AWAY FLIES 
Write for Free Booklets 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF AN: MAL INDUSTRY 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








Experiences With Grass and Legumes. 








Grows Hay in the Winter. 


SOW oats and crimson clover in 
September behind first picking of 
cotton. The picture shows Appler 
oats with crimson clover. While the 
quantity of hay was wonderful, the 
quality had to be sacrificed by cut- 
ting oats too soon, or clover too late, 
as they do not mature together. Bar- 
ley with crimson clover will mature 
at the same time and makes a most 
excellent feed. I am cutting now a 
field that will make from two to three 
tons dry feed per acre. 

Next crop after barley and crimson 
clover is Fulghum oats and crimson 
clover both ripening at the same time. 








Mr. Minter’s Oats and Crimson 
Clover. 


I have a field of this variety of oats 
and crimson clover together, which 
will this season yield in dry feed 
from two to three tons. 

Vetch and oats (the later varie- 
ties) make an excellent crop of hay. 
One can usually make one to two 
tons of nice feed by this mixture and 
improve land for next crop. 

Sowing Appler or Minter’s Im- 
proved oats with white-blooming 
crimson cleaver, makes a wonderful 
quantity of feed. This variety of 
clover is two to three weeks later 
than crimson, has white instead of 
crimson blossom, grows ranker and 
stalks heavier. I made last season 
two tons of dry feed to acre with the 
latter mixture. 

The last of May all of these crops 
are gathered and field is increased in 
humus and in better mechanical con- 
dition to make any crop. On these 
same lands could be raised from one 
to two tons peavine hay, making a 
total yield from three to four tons on 
an acre. 

I would advise all who have not 
sown the clover and vetch to buy in- 
oculating bacteria for same. For 
unless your land is inoculated you 
cannot get the best results. 

My advice to all who sow the cover 
crops is to put one-half the fertilizer 
they are intending to put on the lat- 
ter crop on the cover crop and bal- 
ance when planting the succeeding 
crop. My experience the past two 
years is that more hay can be made 
by the above method and gathered in 
spring than can be made in fall by 
the usual methods. J. E. MINTER. 

Sedalia, S. C. 





A Believer in Bermuda Grass. 


Y HAY crop is chiefly of cowpeas 
grown with Bermuda grass. I 
have tried peas and millet, which 
didn’t do well as the peas would 
come before the millet. I find wheat 
makes a fine feed for stock, cut when 
the heads are in dough stage. 

I also love a silo, which I don’t 
see how any farmer can do without 
if he keeps any amount of livestock 
at all. I fill it with a mixture of 
| green corn, peavine hay and sor- 


DETROIT, - - MICHIGAN 








& BUGGY WHEELS Txt $8 
With Rubber Tires,$18.45. Your Wheels Rerubbered, 
$10.30, I make wheels % to 4 in. tread. Tops, $6.50, 
Shafts, $2.10; Repair Wheels, $5.95; Axles $2.25; Wag- 

ia free, Buy direct. Ask for Catalog 15 


SPLIT HICKORY WHEEL CO., 515 F St., Cincinnati, O. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


ghum, which gives a good balanced 
ration for horses and cattle. I feed 
my mules on silage and cut down 
grain and find them to do better and 
look much sleeker. 

TI have my pasture fenced in and 
cut into different fields so as to give 
the stock one at a time to graze on. 
For my cattle, horses and mule colts 
I have Bermuda, which I break in 





the winter, give a good coat of man- 
ure and then harrow it level. When 
the warm spring days come I soon 
have a good grazing place. For hogs, 
I sow oats, rye and rape for winter 
and spring pasture. For the summer 
I turn them on the Bermuda, in the 
fall on the peas and peanuts. 
EARLE R. EDWARDS. 
Elloree, S. C. 





Sows His Oat Lands to Cowpeas. 


HAVE for years sown all my oat 

land in peas for hay. After the 
oats are cut I break with a turning 
plow and then between the first and 
middle of July I sow one bushel of 
peas to the acre, cutting in with disk 
harrow. Then I run a heavy roller 
over the land to hold moisture and 
level the land so the hay may be 
easily mown. My land being swamp, 
I do not fertilize for hay. I cut hay 
when the peas begin to ripen and 
try to catch a cool spell of weather 
for hay cures better when the weath- 
er is cegl and crisp, and the work is 
far more pleasant in cool weather. I 
begin cutting in the morning as soon 
as the dew is dry and if the sun 
shines bright, I rake that afternoon 
and make into small cocks. The 
next day I stack all the hay cut the 
day before and stack in hollow 
stacks. In following tkis plan I 
never have any moldy or damaged 
hay. It is bright and sweet if housed 
in*the fall or the next spring. 

This is fine for all hays except 
peanut tops. This is best if allowed 
to sun cure. 

Cc. G. TUNSTALL. 

Edward, N. C. 


Plenty of Hay and Pastures the 
Year Round. 


ODAY I saw four farmers hauling 

blade fodder, bought from their 
neighbors, to feed stock that should 
be on grass. Each of these farmers 
owns land that will grow both hay 
and pasture profitably, but they con- 
tinue to grow 15 to 20 bushels of 
corn and six to ten bushels of wheat 
per acre by using commercial fertili- 
zers, and grow but little grass. 

A portion of my farm is too rough 
for cultivation and has been in grass 
for more than 30 years. By judi- 
cious management this land is graz- 
ing horses, cattle and sheep six to 
eight months each year. There are 
thousands of farms that have these 
rough places that are not producing 
anything, that can be seeded to 
grasses and clovers and produce a 
nice income. 

I seed a part of the land which I 
cultivate to pasture or meadow each 
year and plow a field of grass or 
clover for corn. I sow grass with 
wheat in October, using 200 to 400 
pounds 16 per cent acid phosphate, 
My soil has an abundance of potash 
and I supply the nitrogen by grow- 
ing legumes and with stable manure. 
I sow timothy, red-top, orchard and 
bluegrass and never fail to get a 
stand. In March I sow clover on the 
wheat, using plenty of choice seed 
and rarely ever fail to get a good 
stand. I have been successful in get- 
ting good stands of alsike, red and 
crimson clover and grass by sowing 
them in corn at last cultivation. I 
have usually got a good stand when 
I sow clover and grass with spring 
oats. 


I use ,a combination of timothy, 
orchard grass, redtop, red and 
alsike clover for pasture. I prefer 
timothy and clover for hay. How- 
ever, [I grow red and alsike clover by 
themselves and together for both 
hay and pasture. It all depends on 
how long IT want the clover or grass 
to stand and the succeeding crop as 
to what I sow. My meadows are up- 
land and have to be plowed up every 
four to seven years. 

T cut 14 tons of hay, choice clover 





and timothy hay from a six-acre field 
the fifth year, but the following year 
I only cut seven tons of very weedy 
hay from this field. I plowed the 
field deep the next spring, planted it 
in corn and with good cultivation, 
made more than 60 bushels per acre. 
This field has never had an appliea- 
tion of manure or fertilizer. My 
neighbors the same year on similar 
land produced 20 to 25 bushels of 
corn per acre. My field has been in 
pasture or meadow 20 years of the 
45 since it was cleared. My neigh- 
bors’ fields have only had a crop of 
grass occasionally. 

I supplement my Nay crop by grow- 
ing sorghum in rows and cultivating 
it, and by sowing cowpeas for hay. I 
grow rape in summer for hog pas- 
ture to help out the clover in the 
field I hog down. I sow rape or 
peas at last cultivation of corn. No 
land on the farm is left bare through 
the winter. I sow crimson clover, 
rye and vetch for winter and spring 
pasture and turr under for the 
spring crops. In this way I ‘have 
pasture the year round. 

T. J. DAVIS. 

Eidson, Tenn. 





Six Rules For Meadow Owners. 


O NOT sow without testing before 
hand the power of germination 
in the seed. 

2. Do not sow anything but clean 
seed. Examine for noxious seeds 
with a magnifying glass. 

3. Do not sow when soil is very 
dry and cloddy. 

4. Do not cover seeds to a greater 
depth than one-half of an _ inch. 
When covered two inches very few, 
if any, will germinate. 

5. Do not fail to exterminate all 
bunches of ‘“‘broomsedge”’ and all 
“yellow dock’’ that may appear in 
the meadow during the summer. 
Never let these go to seed. 

6. Above all, do not forget to top- 
dress your meadow with suitable 
manure in the fall of the year or the 
spring. Feed your meadow and it 
will feed you, and if you don’t you 
will have to buy hay, which no South- 
ern farmer ought to do with the 
chance he has. Pp, A. BRYANT. 

Tyner, Tenn. 





Putting Out Bermuda Grass. 


WOULD like to give my plan of 

planting Bermuda grass, and see 
if somé one can impreve on it. 

I have 1740 acres in pasture and 
want to get it in Bermuda grass, (or 
at least 1,000 acres) as soon and 
cheaply as I can. I take a two-horse 
plow with a rolling colter in front, 
and break the sod broadcast, run 
over it twice with disk harrow, then 
once with drag harrow, take hay 
rake and rake into windrows, then 
chop it up as fine as possible with 
feed cutter; sow it as oats (very 
thick), and cover with disk harrow; 
if dry, roll with heavy roller. In 
wet weather, I usually get a stand 
in three weeks. I would like to hear 
from someone who can improve on 
my plan. 

I. U. GILLESPIE. 

Belmont, Ala. 





While on.short pasture stock are 
at work the best portion of their 
time, and then ebarely securing 
enough of this short grass to satisfy 
their appetites. I find it is a great 
advantage to have the main pasture 
cut up by running two or three cross 
fences, as the cattle can then graze 
in one section, allowing the grass to 
grow in others. Most stock raisers 
make a big mistake in allowing cat- 
tle or sheep to graze their pasture 
too early in spring, before the grass 
gets a good start. The stock derive 
very little benefit from such short 
pasture, besides injury to the grass 
to a large extent.—Wm. Hart Harri- 
son. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 








What a Girl Knows About Fertilizers 


ERE’S an extract from a “history” 

written by a North Carolina To- 
mato Club girl—Miss Marguerite 
Capehart, of Oxford. 

This is what she wrote: 

There are ten different things in 
the soil that plants absorb. These 
are; lime, magnesia, iron, sulfur, car- 
bon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, po- 
tassium and phosphorus. The first 
seven of these elements the plants 
take up very little of and so the 
farmer does not have to concern 
himself with them as the soil con- 
tains lots of it. But the last three, 
nitrogen, potassium and phosphorus, 
the farmer has to put in the soil as 
fast as it is taken out for nature can- 
not supply it fast enough. Some 
plants take out more of one element 
than of others and you can see if a 
farmer plants the same crops in the 
same field each year it will take all 


merely because of the different quan- 
tities of plant foods removed by dif- 
ferent crops, and the three-year rota- 
tion Miss Capehart 
while one of the best for a large sec- 
tion of the country, is not a good 


one for some other sections. She is 
wrong, too, about manure being 
rich in phosphorus. Manure con- 


tains much more of either nitrogen 
or potassium than of phosphorus. 
We get phosphorus chiefly from the 
bones of animals and from basic slag 
and phosphate rock, either raw or 
treated with sulfuric acid to make 
acid phosphate. 





Makes Money Raising Homer Pigeons 


AM a little boy 14 years old, and 

thought I would write and tell 
other boys and girls older or younger 
than myself, how to make their own 
money and be independent. 

Two years ago this last March I 




















YOUNG HAY MAKERS. 
Students at Fourth District State Agricultural High School, Monticello, 
Arkansas, 





of one element out of the _ soil, 
therefore, the second crop will not 
do as well as the first one. 

In this country a long time ago, it 
was the custom for a farmer to plant 
the same crop in the same field each 
year. In nearby countries tobacco 
was planted on the same _ ground 
each year, which wears out the land 
quickly. There are to be found 
these worn-out farms all along the 
country. If a farmer plants corn one 
year in a field, he ought to sow wheat 
the next, as it does not take as much 
nitrogen for wheat as for corn and 
then sow clover the third to put back 
the nitrogen taken up by the corn and 
wheat. If the soil is worn-out the 
farmer can help it by planting clover 
the second year. All farmers should 
understand the rotation of crops, 
that is the planting of first one crop 
and then another because there is no 
element so easily taken from the soil 
as nitrogen and nothing so easily re- 
placed. The planting of clover and 
peas is the easiest way to replace the 
nitrogen. Clover and: peas are called 
legumes: They draw the nitrogen 
from the air and give it back to the 
ground through their roots. 

There is a great deal of potassium 
in most soils. If it is necessary to 
put any potassium in the soil it can 
be bought at a low price. The other 
element that the farmer has to look 
eut for is phosphorus and the best 
way to put that back into the soil is 
by using a large amount of manure 
which contains a large amount of 
phosphorus. 


Editorial Comment:—Miss Capee 
hart’s statements are mostly correct, 
and she seems to have a good gener- 
al ‘idea of the subject. We do not 
practice rotation of crops, however, 


bought three pairs of Plymouth Rock 
Homer pigeons. They started to 
work in a few days, after being ship- 
ped about 1500 miles. From this be- 
ginning which cost me $8, I sold dur- 
ing the last two months $30 worth 
of breeders, at $2 per pair, and ship- 
ped $28 worth of dressed squabs at 
45 cents and 50 cents per pound. 

I save my finest squabs for breed- 
ers and ship the culls to Northern 
markets. [ have more orders for 
breeders than I can fill. 

I have now on hand 100 breeders, 
four dozen squabs, ready to ship, and 
four dozen eggs. Besides paying for 
my feed bill and investing $10 in new 
stock, I have $40.50 in the bank. 

My birds took first premium at our 
county fair last fall. 

Boys and girls, this is a good way 
to get through college. While you are 
small invest your few dollars in the 
best stock of Homer pigeons, take 
good care of them and by the time 
you finish common school they will 
take care of you at college. 

WHEELER FREEMAN. 

Eatonton, Ga. 


Editorial Comment:—This is an 
interesting letter, and we shall be 
glad to have Wheeler tell us about 
the care of Homer pigeons. But of 
course it won’t do for all our boys 
and girls to go to raising pigeons. 
Raising corn, poultry, and canning 
are less liable to be overdone. 





Elsewhere in this issue, we are printing an 
article from The Progressive Farmer enti- 
tled, ‘Don’t Plant That Poor Acre in Cotton, 
It Will Make You Poorer.” This is ever- 
lastingly true—so true that it represents th« 
heaviest tax paid by the Southern farmer. 
It is a tax paid to poor soil that gets poorer 
and gives no return for the money. It is a 
freat mistake to plant on poor land. But 


it is an equally great mistake to plant too 
much cotton on any kind of land.—Onslow,; 
N. C., Progress. 


recommends, | 
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Every Home Just off the Press---New 
Needs This Book Catalogue of Famous 


Write for Your 
*“Richmond’’ 


FREE Copy 
Stoves and Ranges 


5 
“4 
5 
SJ) 





to-day. 





Lets of things yeu will be glad to 
know are told, in a chatty, interesting 
manner in this book. It isn’t “just a 
stove catalogue.” This is a new kind of 
book. Of course, it containg beautiful 
pictures of all the splendid “Richmond” 
stoves and ranges that housewives 
praise so highly—but it tells you 
how to make stoves draw properly, how 
to “doctor” a poor chimney, how to re- 
duce your fuei bills. etc. In fact, the 
book is brimming over with real useful, 
interesting information that you will 
enjoy reading. Your copy is here in 
our factory, all ready, neatly packed in 
a strong envelope just waiting for your 
name and address so we can send it to you. Write for it now. Never 
mind bothering over the fact that you de not need a stove at pregené. 
We want you to have the book anyway. 


RICHMOND STOVE COMPANY 


eggoooooooooesoososoosooosooss 


Richmond, Virginia 
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REE POPULAR MODELS IN 
Women’s “Belle” Shoes 


Any Pair You Like Sent $2.50 


By FREE PARCEL POST at 


r = ‘**BELLE”’ Shoes have a national rep- 
utation for BIG VALUE ata short price. They 
are positively equal in Style and Worth to any 
shoes you can buy elsewhere for $3—if not $3.50. 
The range of fashions, includes a style for every 
sort of wear—a shape to please my 4 taste—a fit 
for any foot wearing sizes 2% up to 8, B, C, 

or E widths. They are genuine GOOD DYEAR 
WELT sewed (Hand-Sewed process) shoes—and 
come in all the good leathers. 


Buy Your Shoes By Mail 


Without any trouble or inconvenience to you 
—we deliver your shoes FREE to your homes— 
guaranteeing satisfaction—guaranteeing perfect 
Sn ey aa Style anc Quality—or, YOUR 
MONEY BACK! 38 years of successful, honest 
Shoe Sellinet is back of every pair ‘we send out. 
YOU must be satisfied or we refund whatever 
you pay. 

Write For Spring Style Bulletin 


Illustrating Men’s, Women’s and Children’s 
popular summer styles—in the ba pn quali- 
ties—at Money Saving Prices. We have ANY- 
THING you may want. Our stocks are by far the 
largest in the great South—as large as you’ll find 
anywhere ip this country. Write for Spring 
Bulletin TOQDAY—it’s FREE. 


WM. HAHN & COMPANY, 
Dept. 22-E2, Washington, D. C. 
NOTE: In ordering, state size, shape, and leather de- 
sired. Sendtracing of outline of your foot on piece of 
mare’ and copy ALL numbers, inc:uding dashes, in the 

ou are now wearing. Enclose Money Order. 
MONEY BACK if youare not entirely pleased with the 


< 
Tailoring Salesmen WANTED y 


We want live, energetic bystions, men wae can a good; who are ambitious to start , 
in a business of ir own. be required; no capital necessary. 
We furnish ever ching to start. Hundreds oro ma wom 7s 00 to $200 per month 
satisfaction - ‘take all the risk. We 
ore one of the ji: woolen mills in the country and masitively have the only 
up-to-date, high-quality, low-priced tailoring on the market. 
A great many of our 
men are making from $25 to $SO Every Week 
We furnish a complete agents’ outfit, c consisting of large sample book (not 
a folder), order bianks, tape measures, a sing matter—.n fact every- |} 
thing essential to the conducting of a high-class tailoring business. L 


id. Di 
Write today for this big outfit 2.4 scp" <Sind'me your agente: owen” 
We will start you at once on the road to Baccess. Be sure and write today. | 
DANIEL WOOLEN MILLS, DeptK, 300 Green St., Chicago |2 


SUMMER RATES NOW ON 

Buy Unlimited Life Scholarship now and save from $10 to $17, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Type- 
writing and English Courses. We train for Business Employment and Success. Begin in May 
and be ready for good position this fall. Send for College Journal and full information. Address, 


KING’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Raleigh, N. C., or Charlotte, N. Cc. 

















Black or Tan Calf, Pat" 
ent Leather, White Can 
vas, Black Suede or Vel- 

vet Pumps with bow to match. High 
or Low Heel. 


$2.50 


p Pumps, with 


Stra 
Cuban Heel. "also BUTTON 
OXFORDS. 





and Low and High Heel. 



































IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL IT WILL PAY YOU TO ADVERTISE IT 
IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. WE FEEL SURE IT WILL PAY YOU BH- 
CAUSE IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS. 
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Mrs. Granger — “And now, 
friends, the last thing on our 
program is a standing vote of 
thanks to Anty Drudge for 
coming among us and telling 
us about the wonderful labor- 
saver, Fels-Naptha Soap. 
Every woman who uses 
Fels-Naptha Soap is a life- 
long friend of Anty Drudge.” 





There are over 
a million women 
in the United 
States who find 
some reason 
every day to be 
grateful to Anty 






















Drudge and Fels- 
Naptha Soap. 


Fels-Naptha Soap 
makes all kinds of 
housework easier, and 
does it better than it 
was ever done before. 
It works best in cool 
or lukewarm water. It 
washes clothes snowy 
white, with no boiling 
and hard rubbing; it 
cuts grease on pots 
and pans, and makes 

china and glassware 
glisten. 


Follow the directions on the inside 
of the Red and Green Wrapper. 


Fels & Co., Philadelphia. 
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placed anywhere, at- 
tracts and kills all 

ies. Neat, clean, or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap. Lasts alk 
season, Mace of 
metal, can’tspill ortip 
over; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Bold by dealers, or 
6 sent by express pre- 
paid for $1. 


HAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn. N. ¥. 


DAISY FLY KILLER 
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THE HOME CIRCLE. 








THE CLOVER. 





OME ‘sings of the lily, and daisy’and rose, 
S And the pansies and pinks that the Summertime throws 
In the green grassy lap of the medder that lays 
Blinkin’ up at the skies through the sunshiny days; 
But what is the lily and all of the rest 
Of the flowers, to a man with a hart in his brest 
That was dipped brimmin’ full of the honey and dew 
Of the sweet clover-blossoms his babyhood knew? 


I never set eyes on a clover-field now, 
Er fool round a stable, er climb in the mow, 
But my childhood comes back jest as clear and as plane 
As the smell of the clover I’m sniffin’ again; 
And I wunder away in a barefooted dream, 
* Whare I tangle my toes in the blossoms that gleam 
With the dew of the dawn of the morning of love 
Ere it wept o’er the graves that I’m weepin’ above. 


And so I love clover—it seems like a part 
Of the sacerdest sorrows and joys of my hart; 


And wharever it blossoms, oh, 


there let me bow 


And thank the good God as I’m thankin’ him now; 
And I pray to Him still fer the stren’th when I die, 
To go out in the clover and tell it good-bye, 

And lovin’ly nestle my face in its bloom 

While my soul slips away on a breth of perfume. 


—James Whitcomb Riley. 





A TALK ABOUT FLIES. 





How the Fly is a Real Menace to Health, Why We Should Get 
Rid of Him, and Some of the Best Ways to Do It. 


By Mrs. W. N. Hutt, Raleigh, N. C. 


F I MAY judge from the letters 

I I have received during the last 
few weeks, there are two classes 

of people, i.e., those who do not real- 
ize the danger of flies and those who 
wish to get rid of them. There was 
a time when we thought of them as 
scavengers, or, perhaps, as a nuis- 
ance, but it has remained for the 
perfection of the microscope and re- 
séarch to learn that they really carry 
the germs of tuberculosis, typhoid, 
second summer sickness and mahy 
other diseases. If you ever have the 
opportunity of seeing a fly through 
a microscope, you will be surprised 
to see that it is not hard and smooth 
like a beetle but looks more like a 
porcupine, and in the thousands of 
little hairs or bristles many disease 
germs can be carried. 

The feet are soft pads and carry 
germs as does the sucking mouth. 
Even the fly specks have bacteria in 
them. If anyone today doubts the 
deadliness of flies, it is because he has 
not had the opportunity of seeing for 
himself. It has been estimated that 
flies have killed more people than 
have been killed by all the wars and 
snakes and wild beasts in the world. 
Because their ways were indirect, we 
did not know it. 

Dr. Cyrus Thompson said: “The 
housewife would be ashamed to have 
a bedbug in her house, yet it is a 
clean, pleasant little creature com- 
pared with the fly.” 

The flies which we see in the 
spring have survived the winter in 
some sheltered place and come forth 
on the first warm days to lay their 
eggs in manure or any other decay- 
ing material. These eggs hatch out 
into little white maggots and they 
change into brown-shelled little crea- 
tures, like the buds of the balm of 
Gilead or Carolina poplar, and are 
called pupae. From them come the 
full grown flies. 


Get Rid of Breeding Places and 
Screen the House 


It is evident that if we wish the 
quickest way to get rid of flies, it is 


, to get rid of their breeding places— 


that is, to allow no rubbish of any 
sort to be around and to keep the 
manure well cleared away from the 
barn. Now that it has been proven 
that there js less loss in manure 


| when it is spread on the fields at 


| 


} 


once, than when allowed to lie in 


| piles, we have no excuse for letting 


it become a fly breeder. Keeping the 
manure in bins has not proven very 


effective, 
screened. 

Screening the house is almost 
necessary if we would prevent much 
sickness. Where the house can be 
well screened with wire screening, 
it is best to have it. Cotton screen- 
ing is cheap and will last a season. 
It can be tacked on the outside of 
the window, or, if there are blinds, a 
very simple frame can be made, the 
mosquito netting tacked or sewed to 
it, and kept in place by a couple of 
nails. I know a back porch that has 
been screened with two bolts of mos- 
quito netting, at 55 cents a bolt, for 
three years. The first screening did 
not take quite all the material and 
it has been used for patching the 
last two seasons. If care is exer- 


cised in sweeping it will last a long 
time. 


even tho. the bins were 


Fly Poisons and Fly Swatters. 


Granted that the flies are here, 
how shall we get rid of them? The 
most effective means I know is for- 
maldehyde. Get formaldehye, 40 per 
cent pure (take no patent prepara- 
tion, as the flies will not touch it— 
even flies object to their medicine 
being of the patent variety), put it 
in milk or water, about one (1) ta- 
blespoon formaldehyde to ten (10) 
of milk, and let the flies drink of it. 
It is most effective in the barn and 
on the sheltered side of the porch 
and outside the kitchen door. It can 
be in a saucer or in a nicked bottle 
inverted over a saucer, as we fix the 
drinking water for chickens. 

Flies do not like kerosene. An 
excellent method employed by some 
shopkeepers is to have a small tin 
trough along the bottom of the win- 
dow. The fumes seem to daze the 
flies and they fall into the trough. 

Such fly-killers as Black Flag are 
good. Most of them are made of 
pyrethrum powder. It can be bought 
at the druggists, 
cakes with water and set on fire or 
it can be thrown on a hot shovel. 
The fumes stun the flies which 
should be swept up and burned be- 
fore they revive. 

A tablespoon of carbolic acid on 
a red-hot shovel is deadly, but must 
be used by some one who can back 
out of the room with expedition, and 


close the door with alacrity. Keep 
it from the children. 
Fly traps catch many. The cone- 


shaped wire ones are best. 
Fly poison and fly pads are good. 
The swat should be in every home 








made into little | 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


GOLD DUST 


brightens 
the home 











Nothing is so attractive as a 
cleanly home; nothing con- 
tributes so much to cleanliness 
as Gold Dust. No matter what 
it touches—china, pots and 
pans, floors, woodwork, clothes, 
etc.—it cleans thoroughly, 
leaves everything spotlessly 
clean, bright and attractive. 


Don’tuse up all your timeand 
strength trying to keep things 
clean; use Gold Dust every- 
where you can—in all your 
household cleaning—and let it 
dothework. Itworkssoquickly 
and thoroughly that really it 
makes cleaning a pleasure 
instead of a task. It makes 
home “sweet” home. 





You can buy a 
large package of f 
Gold Dust for \ = 
5 cents. : 




















“Let the GOLD DUST TWINS do your work’* 


This Washer 
Must Pay for 
ltself. 








MAN tried to sell me a horse once. He said 
it was a fine horse and had nothing the 
I wanted a fine horse. 


matter with it. 
But I didn’t know 
anything about 
horses much. And I 
didn’t know the man 


for a month. 
id: “All right, 
but pay me first, and 
T'll give you back 
our money if the 
orse isn’t all right.” 
eu I didn’t like 
at. 


right” 
might have to whis- 
tle for my money if 
I once parted with 
it. So I didn’t bu 
the horse, althoug’ 
I wanted it badly. 
Now this set me 
thinking. You see I 
make washing ma- 
chines—the ‘1900 Gravity” Washer. 

And I said to myself, lots of people may 
think about my Washing Machine as I thought 
eee the horse, and about the man who owned 





But I'd never know, because they wouldn't 
write and tell me. You see I sell. my Washing 
Machines by mail. I have sold over half a mil- 
lion that way 

So, thought], it is only fair enough to let the people 
try my Washing Machines for a month before they pay 
or them, just as I wanted to try the horse. 

ow, I know what our ‘1900 Gravity Washer will 
do. I know it will wash the clothes, without wearing or 
tearing them, in less than - half the time they can be 
washed by hand or any oth er machine. 

T know it will wash a tub full of very dirty clothes in 
six minutes. I know no other machine ever invent 
can do that without bit me | out the clothes, 

yp oy Gravity’? Washer does the work so easy 
that a child can run it almost as well as a strong woman, 
and it don’t wear the clothes, fray the edges nor break 
buttons the way all other machines do. 

It just drives soapy water clear through the fibres of 
the clothes like a force pum p might. 

0, said I to myself, I will do with my ‘1600 Gravity’’ 
Washer what I wanted the man to do with the horse. 
Only I won’t wait for people to ask me. I’ll offer first, 
and I'll make good the offer every time. 

Let me send you a ‘‘1900 Gravity’? Washer ona month’s 
free trial. I’ll pay the freight out of my own pocket, 
and if you don’t want the machine after you’ve used it a 
month, I'll take it back and pay the freight too. Surely 


that is fair enough, isn’t it ? 
the ‘1900 Gravity’? Washer must 


Doesn’t it prove that 
be all that-tsay it is. 

And you can pay me out of whatit saves you. It will 
save the whole cost in a few months, in wear and tear 
on the clothes alone. And then it will save 50 cents to 
75 cents a week over that in washerwoman’s wages. If 
you keep the machine after the month’s trial, I’ll let you 
Pay for it out of what it saves you. Ifit saves you 60 
cents a week, send me 50 cents a week ’till paid for. I'll 
take that cheerfully, and I’ll wait for my money until 
the machine itself earns the balance. 


Drop me a line today, and let me send youa 


book about the “1900 Gravity”. Washer that 
washes clothes in 6 minutes. 


Address me this way—H. L, Barker 1009 Court 
Street, Binghampton, N. Y. If you live in Cana- 
da, address 1900 Washer Co., 622 Yonge Street, 
Toronto. Ont. 
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for those stray flies that elude 
screens and poisons and traps. One 
might as well hope to dip.up the sea 
with a spoon, however, as to rely on 
the swat, if no other precautions are 
taken. To make the swat, secure a 
piece of wire screening 4x5 inches in 
‘a slit of a piece of wood, at least a 
foot long, by several tacks. They are 
cheap and work like magic. 


We Can Get Rid of Them. 


Do not say, ‘‘What is the use of 
my taking precautions? My neigh- 
bors will not.’”? They will in good 
time. 

The fly nuisance is not hopeless. 
Asheville, N. C., is known as ‘“‘the 
flyless town.’? France and Germany 
have very few and many whole prov- 
inces have none. They were exter- 
minated in Panama in three years. 
If others can do it, so can we. 

‘Whatever we do, let us keep our 
food screened, keep flies away from 
the sick, and remember that cleanli- 
ness is next to flylessness. 





_GAY-FLOWERING GARDEN 
BULBS. 


Also Some Flowers Which Largely 
Look Out for Themselves. 





HY try to grow all sorts of flow- 

ers and succeed well with none 
of them? I once heard a cultured man 
say of women, “By their gardens ye 
shall know them.” And I saw him 
noting with very evident apprecia- 
tion a small and not at all showy 
garden where early violets and pan- 
sies were blooming, beds of hya- 
cinths and tulips sending up their 
buds, lilacs and climbing roses shel- 
tering the east windows. 

Some annuals scatter their own 
seed so freely and are so hardy that 
they need no more care than peren- 
mials. The’ Shirley poppy is one of 
these, the Sweet William, a biennial 
properly, -is another. In my garden, 
nasturtiums, pansies and cosmos 
have lately added themselves to this 
list, but I usually mark the finest 
flowers of each and save some seed. 
Last year I was surprised to find some 
plants of the Semperflorens begonia 
in a bed where I had sown no seed. 

This hardy begonia is a fine old 
plant, with as tender and tropical 
effect as many of the petted darlings 
of the greenhouse. The flowers are 
a clear, salmon pink, with seed-ves- 
sels enlarging and drooping in pen- 
dants: The leaves are crimson on 
the under-surface, red-stemmed, vel- 
vety, varying green above. A good 
bed of this begonia on the shaded 
north side of a building can be kept 
very beautiful all summer, and re- 
news itself perennially if allowed to. 
The little bulblets in the axils of the 
leaves are hardy, and, falling among 
the debris of the bed, produce plants 
for the next year. 

The great, gay flowers of the tu- 
berous begonia seem almost too large 
and top-heavy. They give bright, low 
flakes of color, tho, in refined touch- 
es, for sheltered beds near the house. 
I have never seen them thrive well 
in the full glare of all-day sunshine 
unless protected by lath screens. San- 
dy soil and leaf mold, mixed with a 
little old manure, suit them nicely. 
The tubers are queer, dead-looking 
affairs; the concave side is the crown 
to be planted upward, and covered 
with only a little soil kept constantly 
moist until they start. All through 
the summer the tuberous begonia 
likes plenty of moisture. 

Gladioli and cannas thrive best in 
full sunshine and require a rich soil. 
While they both look well in peren- 
nial borders, they look better in lit- 
tle pots of their own near the house. 
They are gay and formal in effect, 
and if their crowns start early, the 
Spring digging of the border is apt 
to disturb them. A gladiolus bulb 
does not bloom, once the sharp, 
green dagger of spring growth is 
broken off, until the next year. We 
need some improvisation upon the 
gladiolus that will give us self-sup- 




















SWEET ROCKET WILL RESEED ITSELF AND BRIGHTEN 
NEGLECTED CORNERS. 





porting flower spikes. The least no- 
ticeable way to support them is to 
plant them in groups of six or eight 
and set the stake, a green river cane 
makes a good one,—i. the center. 
Gladioli and cannas do not need to 
be lifted in fall for winter storing in 
the Southern States, if protected 
with good mulches. 

The montbretia is a refinement on 
the gladiolus, requiring a little more 
careful culture. The tuberose is not 
so popular as it once was. It loves 
full sunshine and plenty of water, 
with a rich soil. The bud-stem in 
the center of the corm is often killed 
by severe cold, so, in mountainous 
regions, it is best to lift the roots and 
winter them indoors. 

CAROLINE NORTH. 





A Little Country Club and Its Work 


AY I tell you of a club we have 

had organized in our neighbor- 
hood for five years, and which has 
not been entirely dormant through 
these years? 

This club has had for its object 
not so much the betterment of our 
community as the betterment of each 
member. We are scattered over an 
area of six or seven miles and our 
neighborhood is not thickly settled. 
Up until the time we organized our 
club we had no social diversion, ex- 
cept church work, and we felt the 
need so very much of something out- 
side of our homes and neighborhood 
small talk to break the monotony 
and furnish food for our minds. 

We have never had more than ten 
members, and the majority of them 
young married women. Seven ba- 
bies have come to live in our homes 
since the club’s organization. 

We meet once a month, at the 
homes of each member alternately. 
Our dues are five cents per month, 
this fund to be used as the club 
sees fit. 

Our President and other officers 
are elected for a year. It is hard 
for committees to get together in the 
country, so we have the President 
responsible for the program of each 
meeting. She can have whom she 
will assist her. 

Besides the regular program, we 
have afterwards an informal discus- 
sion of current events, and always 
eats. Each hostess’ has some refresh- 
ments. We confine this to two things 
—cream and cake, salad and beaten 
biscuit, tea and wafers, etc. 


Of course, we have not been able 
to give the thorough systematic 
study that we might, if we were in a 
city where we could have access to 
better libraries, but we have gotten 
some literary good and so much 
pleasure. We feel that we have just 
made a beginning. We always have 
to take the babies, and when they 
get a little older, we want them to 
have a club to meet some time and 
place, as ours. 

MRS. AGNES CROMARTIE. 

Garland, N. C. 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT. 

















9294—Ladies’ 
Bizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches, bust 


House Dress.—Cut in six 


measure. It requires 6% yards of 44-inch 
material for the 36-inch size. Price 10 cents. 
9550—Ladies’ Apron.—Cut in five sizes: 
34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches, bust measure. 
It requires 7 yards of 36-inch material for 
@ 36-inch size. Price, 10 cents. 
9420—Boy’s Suit.—Cut in four sizes: 3, 4, 
6&6 and 6 years. It requires 3 yards of 44- 
inch material for the 3-year size. Price, 10c. 
9545—Girl’s Dress.—Cut in four sizes: 4, 6, 
8 and 10 years. It requires 3% yards of 40- 
inch material for a 6-year size. Price, 10c. 
Address, Pattern Department, The’ Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 











Timely Recipes. 


ICE CREAM CAKE, 


Half cup butter, 2 cups sugar, 1 cup milk, 
3 cups flour, 4 teaspoons baking powder, 
whites 4 eggs, vanilla. Sift baking powder 
into flour, work. butter in a bowl until 
creamy, add sugar gradually, add flour and 
milk alternately, then the beaten whites 
last. A cake may be light and flaky with 
little beating, but. can be fine grained only 
with long beating. Never stir a cake after 
the final beating. Add flavoring last. 








ICE CREAM FROSTING, 


Heat 2 cups sugar and 6 tablespoons wa- 
ter in a saucepan gradually to boiling point. 
Boil without stirring until syrup threads 
when dropped from tip of spoon or fork. 
Pour syrup gradually on beaten white of 2 
eggs, beating mixture constantly. Continue 
to beat until of right consistency to spread. 





Will all those to whom I have loaned 
books or reference matter, please return 
them as soon as they have finished with 
them. Keep them as long as you need them, 
but do not forget that someone else is 
waiting for them.—Mrs. Hutt. 





If “A Bellamy Girl’ will send me her 
name and address, I shall be glad to answer 
a r pecetion: to the best of my ability.—Mrs. 

ut 





It’s no disgrace t’ be poor, but it might as 
as well be.—Kin Hubbard. 
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CANNING AT HOME 


The Steam Pressure Way 


The tremendous waste in fruits and vegetables 
and big loss from low market ao and quiek — 
ing is Sntirely saved by cant me at home in a NA- 
TIONAL B8team Pressure Canning Outfit. The 
“Steam Pressure, ,Way” aera Government En- 

and ¢ ‘users will 





back up our statements, 


BIGGER. PRICES FOR 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
A NATIONAL C ing Outfit zoe a to put 
up what you raise yourself, start a small cannin ng 
factory and make good money or establ 
munity canni. plant among your neighbors for 
mutu rotection. Canned ite and vegetables 
are easi A sold in the fall and winter at good prices. 
“NATIONAL Canning Outfits are the same as used 
factories, only 
made in smaller sizes. They preserve anything 
ou grow mae a lass jars or cans. ‘Com 
ome Outfits BPs sotel Sizes 625 up; 


ve circular and state 
what size you are interes in. 



































Northwestern Steel & Iron Works, 814 8pringSt. Ean Claire, Wis, 











Write today for my big free book 
which fully explains how to can sur- 
plus vegetables and fruits right on the 
farm and make big profits from your 
entire crop, with a portable 


STAHL’S Canning Outfit 


Each one a complete canning fac’ acter? v 
only in capacity. Costs but little. to 
; omi 








100,000 

in Suc- ond Big 
cessful Money 
Operation Maker 





FARMERS, HOUSEKEEPERS, | 
FRUIT AND TRUCK GROWERS 


Can all the fruit and vegetables 
that have been going to waste 


RANEY HOME 
CANNER 


Cheapest, simplest, most practic 
€al canner on the market, A 
sizes and prices, 





RAISE TOMATOES, BEANS AND ALL VEGETABLES 
Write today for catalogue of canners, cans and supplies, 
RANEY CANNER CO. 


Department 7 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


THIS CANNING OUTFIT 
has converted tons of 
fruits and vegetables in- 
to cash, and is adopted 
by the Government in 
teaching the “Canning 
Schools.” Thousands in 
use. They requireneither 
cook stove nor furnace 
for operation. Works 
glass jars and tin cans 
perfectly. Catalog free, 
FARM CANNING MACHINE CO., Dept. D, Meridian, Miss 


IRQ WITHOUT 


A FIRE 


Cut out the drudgery. Save time—labor— 
fuel, No walking back and forth toc! 
frone—always the right heat for the heat 
work if it’san 


IMPROVED MONITOR SAD IRON 


Self Heating. 
Over half a million Monitors in use, 
Strong, simple, easy to operate, Heat 
regulated ates $11 no dirt, no odor. 


Agents, Salesmen, Managers Wanted $10 to $20 a Day 
No experience required. Every household“a prospect, pata 
most on sight. NOT SOLD IN STORES. Martin, Tenn., pest 
$5000 in one year. Trimmer, IIL, writes,“ Sold 12 in 10 hours,” 
Mrs. Nixon, Vt., made $14 in haifa day. You can do it too, 
Send for big colored circular, shows iron full 

size, explaine everything. Exclusive 4 
righte—no charge for territory. 


THE MONITOR SAD IRON CO. 
260 Wayne Street, Big Prairie, Ohio 


REDUCES HIGH COST OF LIVING. It is the 
chengest ond best food, 100 wayeot te. us- 
it at every meal every day. 
~ robs $4. 4 \alenes from where BL is 
grown. Nice, clean, wo e Me Gur ee Send check 
ermoney order. New Orieans La. 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
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DITOR Clarence Poe will make commence- 
ment addresses this month as follows: South 
Hill, Va., May 12; Jamestown, Guilford County, 
N. C., May 14; Burlington, Alamance County, N. 
C., May 23. Mr. Poe will also address the Presby- 
terian General Assembly of America at Atlanta, 
May 18, on the subject of the country church. 





RE you getting ready for your county fair next 
fall? Is your county going to have a fair? 
If it has not been having one, couldn’t you start 
a movement for one? If it has been having one 
made up largely of indecent shows, gambling de- 
vices and fakers, couldn’t you help clean it up or 
shut it up? Fair questions, every one of these, 
and you should be ready to answer them. 





NE correspondent says this week that he never 
saw fat horses hauling hay to town to sell. The 
writer has, and knows good farmers who sell hay 
often. Indeed, there are times when some hays 
bring more on the market than the feeder can get 
out of them. Still it is a good general rule not to 
sell hay or roughage of any sort, but to feed it and 
sell the finished animal or its products. That road 
leads to soil fertility and the farmer’s prosperity. 





T IS a beautiful picture we have on our front 

page this week, and one typical of the beauty 
and richness of the bluegrass region. Over most 
of our territory bluegrass is not a success; but 
Bermuda grass is capable of producing just as 
good livestock as is bluegrass, and of feeding just 
as many animals to the acre. The only reason we 
have not Bermuda pastures as celebrated and as 
profitable as the bluegrass pastures is that we have 
made no effort to get them. Confidentially, too, 
there are many farms in the Southern hill country 
on which bluegrass would thrive if given decent 
treatment. 





E DID not have space to tell all we would 

have liked about ‘‘Lambert, the Bur Clover 
Man,” but here are two sentences of his we cannot 
forbear passing on: 


“The man who would know the greatest 
possibilities of Southern agriculture must 
know winter legumes.” 

“A carpet of green over every farm in win- 
ter will make the South the most beautiful 
and prosperous section of America.” 


It would be a good idea for some farmers we 
know to paste these sentences up where they 
would have to read them every morning. Maybe 
after awhile they would come to act upon them. 





F THE agricultural colleges, experiment sta- 

tions, farmers’ institutes and agricultural pa- 
pers were run by men who at the same time were 
required to do actual farm work, very few and 
sorry indeed would be these institutions. More- 
over, if the agricultural papers and the farmers of 
today used or knew only what the men actually 
doing the farming have discovered, both would be 
very much handicapped. The fact is, the day has 
come when the progressive, thinking farmer real- 
izes that he must obtain all the facts possible from 
all sources, and he has long since outgrown the 
old fogy idea that the scientist and the investi- 
gator have nothing to give to the farm worker 
that will help him to do his work more effectively. 





F YOU must give your corn “a good deep plow- 
ing’’ this year, by all means do so at once and 
have it over with. The damage will be far less 
now than later in the season, both because the 
plant will have a better chance to develop new 
roots and because the roots of corn grow gradually 
mearer the surface of the ground as the season 
advances. But why cut the roots at all this year? 
The plant needs them—all of them. Prof. F. H. 
King says in ‘‘Soils’’: 


“So large is the quantity of water demand- 
ed by plants, so small is the amount of water 
within a small area of soil, and so slow is the 


method by which roots obtain it, that notbing 
short of an enormous root surface could do it.” 


In other words, nature takes special pains to fill 
the soil of your corn field with roots so that the 
plants may be fed; and when you come along and 
break or cut those roots, you are working, not with 
nature, but at cross purposes, and reap your just 
reward in a decreased yield. 





R. John M. Branhan, the Chicago representa- 

tive of The Progressive Farmer and a native 
of Tennessee, was a visitor in our office last week, 
after making a trip through Alabama, Georgia, 
and the Carolinas. ‘I suppose you notice a great 
many more two-horse plows and improved imple- 
ments generally in use among the farmers?’ we 
asked him. ‘Yes,’ was his reply. ‘‘But what I 
notice most is the depressing absence of painted 
buildings. They look so bleak and dreary, as 
compared with those one sees in the North, or 
even in the better section of Tennessee. Not only 
the barns but aiso the farmhouses themselves are 
frequently unpainted, and I even noticed two or 
three churches that seem never to have known a 





GRASS. 


RASS is the forgiveness of nature—her con- 

stant benediction. Fields trampled with bat- 
tle, saturated with blood, torn with the ruts of can- 
non, grow green again with grass, and carnage is 
forgotten. Streets abandoned by traffic, become 
grass-grown like rural lanes, and are obliterated. 
Forests decay, harvests perish, flowers vanish, but 
grass is immortal. It invades the solitude of des- 
erts, climbs the inaccessible slopes and forbidding 
pinnacles of mountains, modifies climates and de- 
termines the history, character and destiny of na- 
Unobtrusive and patient, it has immortal 
vigor and aggression. Banished from the thor- 
oughfare and the field, it bides its time to return, 
and when vigilance is relaxed, or the dynasty has 
perished, it silently resumes the throne from 
which it has been expelled, but which it never 
abdicates. It bears no blazonry of bloom to charm 
the senses with fragrance or splendor, but its 
homely hue is-more enchanting than the lily or the 
It yields no fruit in earth or air, and yet, 
should its harvest fail for a single year, famine 


tions. 


rose. 


would depopulate the world.—John James Ingalls. 











paint brush.’’ The absence of painted houses does 
indeed do more than anything else to give South- 
ern farms a poverty-stricken, cheerless look. 
About the first use any farmer should make of a 
surplus fund is to paint his dwelling. And if a 
man can’t afford paint, whitewash is cheap and 
helps immeasurably. 


Why You Should Plant More Hay and 
Pasture Crops This Year. 


HIS issue is chiefly made up of experience 
letters from Southern farmers. We have 
not devoted much space to telling why more 

hay and pasture crops are needed in the South, 
and certainly no one can complain of any excess 
of editorial ‘‘theories” as to the practicability of 
making pastures and raising hay. Instead, farm- 
ers from all over the South tell what they have 
done. 

If. any man doubts that it is possible for the 
Southern farmer to have good pastures and to 
produce good hay crops, we think he will find the 
evidence here. If anyone does not know what 
crops to plant, or how to handle them, we believe 
he will find in this issue sufficient information to 
enable him to make a fair start in the growing of 
the grasses and legumes we need so much. At 
least, this is what we have tried to do—to make 
this Special convincing as to the profit in hay and 
pasture, and useful because of the information it 
gives as to their management. 

We do not feel exactly satisfied, however, to 
leave the matter at this point. It seems to us es- 
sential that more Southern farmers should realize 
just how badly they need more grass and more 
legumes; and we are, therefore, going to take 
space to call attention to just two or three facts 
which the average farmer may know are facts, 
but which he, too, often neglects to make of prac- 
tical benefit to himself. 

I. 

The first one is that the growing of grass and 

legumes is essential to the maintenance of soil 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


fertility and the prevention of erosion. Even if 
Southern farmers should never keep any more 
livestock than they do now; even if they should 
continue to rely as much on the cotton crop, and 
the tobacco crop, as they do at present, it would 
be to their advantage to plant more of the legumes 
and to sow more grass than they do now. It would 
pay them not only because enough feeds are not 
now raised for the comparatively few livestock 
they have, but also because the grasses and the 
legumes would check soil washing, reduce fertil- 
izer-bills, and add to the profits to be had from 
the growth of the sale crops. The farmer who 
plants crimson clover, or bur clover, or rye after 
his cotton, or who puts his most rolling fields to 
Bermuda will make more cotton and cheaper cot- 
ton than he would if he neglected to do these 
things. Even if the present system of farming 
were to remain as it is, it would be foolish to con- 
tinue to neglect the hay and pasture crops as they 
have been neglected. 
Ii. 

But Southern farming is not going to remain as 
it. 18, : 
culture of the South is concerned, is that we are 
in a period of transition from the old ruinous 
single-crop system of farming to a sounder and 
more profitable system of general and livestock 
farming. Many farmers seem not yet to have 
realized this fact, but it is a fact just the same. 
“The new spirit of Southern farming is not so 
much the spirit of reform as the spirit of revolu- 
tion; and the revolution is even now taking 
place.’’ It is not only that Southern farmers are 
practicing better methods, getting better machin- 
ery, making better crops, but that they are turn- 
ing away from the false ideas of a system which 
looked only to the crop to be sold in the fall, and 
accepting the new ideal of a farming system which 
looks first of all to the preservation of the soil 
and links one year with another in an enduring 
effort to add continuall*& to the farm’s produc- 
tivity and to the profits the farmer shall receive 
from his work. The South of the future is going 
to be a land of flocks and herds, of corn fields and 
silos, of big barns and heavy machinery, of mead- 
ows and pastures and all the things which go with 
livestock farming. 

It. 

This change is not going to come all at once, 
of course, but very gradually; and it is not going 
to come at all until farmers realize another big 
fact—that feeds must come before livestock, and 
that the grass will not be sowed nor the legumes 
planted to supply the horses and cattle and hogs 
and sheep, but that these animals will be grown 
and fed because of the abundance of feeds and 
the profits to be had by utilizing them. A system 
of livestock farming and the profits that come 
from livestock farming are alike impossible with- 
out an abundance of feeds. At the very founda- 
tion of stock husbandry are grass-clad fields and 
well-filled haymows, and until these are had, any 
large development of the livestock industry will 
be profitless, if not impossible. 

IV. 

These, then, are the three points we would 
stress: (1) That we need more hay and pasture 
crops even now; (2) that the single-crop system 
of farming is a failure and must be changed, and 
(3) that the change will be delayed until more 
feed for livestock is grown. A fourth point needs 
equal emphasis with these: This work of making 
possible a new and vastly more profitable South- 
ern agriculture is a work for the individual farmer 
to do, and the time for him to do it is right now. 
The man who plants this year hay and pasture 
crops sufficient to keep his work-stock in good 
flesh, to maintain the milk flow of his cows next 
winter, and to fatten to the “hardening period” 
enough hogs to supply him with meat, is not only 
helping to. make the South a land of flocks and 
herds, but is doing more to insure profitable prices 
for his cotton crop this very year than is any man 
who neglects this fundamental work, no matter 
how active such a man may be in making speeches, 
writing resolutions, or organizing associations to 
beost cotten prices next fall. 


The big fact of our time, so far as the agri- ~ 
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EDUCATION, CO-OPERATION, LEGISLATION. 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Co-operation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved. 


By CLARENCE POE 














Shall the National Government Build Roads 
or Simply Show the People How? 


To Progressive Farmer’s position in the im- 
portant matter of good roads was very 
clearly set forth in last week’s paper. We 
may sometime find some plan of National road- 
building that will appeal to us, or we may some- 
time see some way to overcome the objections that 
to us now seem insuperable; but certainly our 
present conviction is that it is the duty of the peo- 
ple to raise the money for building roads by direct 
taxation—district, township, county or State—and 
depend upon the National Government only for the 
supervision, investigation, and instruction neces- 
sary to insure the wise expenditure of road money. 
The National Government should never run @ 
man’s farm for him; it should conduct the neces- 
sary experiments, publish the necessary informa- 
tion, give the necessary expert aid to enable him 
to conduct it intelligently. The same principle, it 
seems to us, holds good with regard to road- 
building. 

The most dangerous financial idea abroad in 
America today, anyhow, is this same wild notion 
that if we get something from the National Gov- 
ernment—that is to say, by indirect taxation—it 
costs us nothing; whereas, in fact, it costs the 
poor far more than if it were obtained by direct 
taxation. Consequently, when Senator Jonathan 
Bourne sent the writer sometime ago a circular 
letter asking our opinion as to National aid for 
roads, we answered as follows: 


“Hon. Jonathan Bourne, Jr., 
Washington, D. C. 

“My Dear Senator Bourne:—For the rea- 
sons set forth in the enclosed editorial, 
‘Farmers Want Justice, Not Charity,’ in this 
week’s Progressive Farmer, I am extremely 
doubtful of the wisdom of starting National 
appropriations for public road building. 

“Tt is dangerous and foolish to try to make 
our farmers believe that they can get some- 
thing for nothing from the National Govern- 
ment. They can’t. They can’t even do it in 
State Governments; but with direct State and 
county taxes, the poor man can at least know 
that the rich will pay proportionately as 
heavily as the poor, whereas with our tariff 
taxes the man with $1,000 or less may pay 
possibly as much as the rich man with $100,- 
000. If men professing to represent the farm- 
ers get too many special appropriations, sup- 
posedly in the interests of the farmers, we 
may find that agriculture has to pay $10 to 
other interests for every one they get them- 
selves. 

‘What our farmers want from Congress is 
justice, not charity, and the majority of them 
want to get justice by demanding that extrav- 
agance be stopped, instead of demanding a 
share of the extravagance for themselves. 
They can better afford to pay for new enter- 
prises by direct State taxes, paid by men in 
proportion to what they own, rather than by 
indirect National taxes paid by men in pro- 
portion to what they consume. 

“T also enclose herewith an editorial from 
last Saturday’s Greensboro News pointing out 
the danger of another pork-barrel scandal, if 
this policy is entered upon. Instead of em- 
barking on the policy of building the roads 
for the people, I believe that far better re- 
sults could be obtained if the Government 
spends what money it can to furnish engin- 
eers and supervisors and advisors and edu- 
cators to stir the people up to the importance 
of good roads and to furnish the expert coun- 
sel needed in getting best results from the 
State and local taxes.” 


Old Age and Sickness and Life Insurance 
—Here and in England. 


UR brief reference in a recent paper to the ad- 
vance of social legislation in England should 
be amplified in view of the now admittedly 

successful introduction of the National Insurance 
Act—a monumental achievement of the new spirit 
that is abroad in the earth. ‘A crusade against 
poverty”’—that is what Chancellor Lloyd-Georg® 
eclared for years ago: a crusade not in behalf of 
dlers but in behalf of those who toil but are never- 
heless menaced by want. First came the Old Age 
insurance Act, robbing needy age of its terrors by 
providing a pension of $1.25 a week for all needy 
en and women over seventy. Now the “National 
nsurance Act,’ which went into full effect a few 
‘eeks ago, provides free medical treatment for all 


* nation in the South. 


workers earning less than $800 a year. Each 
worker pays eight cents a week, his employer six, 
and the Government four, the returns being that in 
case the insured man gets sick, the Government 
furnishes him free medical treatment and medi- 
cine the whole time of his illness and $2.40 a 
week, besides, the first six months of an illness, 
and $1.20 a week if an illness lasts longer; with 
$7.20 to the wife whenever a child is born. 


While Government old age and sickness insur- 
ance is.a new idea in America, the sentiment for 
State life insurance is fast becoming strong. Eng- 
land has long provided life insurance through its 
postofiice department. Massachusetts is now be- 
ginning to do the same thing through its savings 
banks. In Wisconsin a thoroughly well-considered 
plan of State insurance has just been worked out. 
The Kansas Legislature is preparing to follow 
suit. In the South, the Palmetto State is the only 
Comonwealth that is manifesting interest, but 
others will doubtless do so later. 





The South’s Political Stagnation. 


HE most backward section of all America, 
politically, is the South. Everywhere else 
government is being made responsive to 


human needs and to the new spirit of democracy - 


—more helpful to the common man, his wife and 
children. Of course, progress is being made in 
the South, but the dominant party in many parts 
of the South is controlled by elements almost as 
reactionary as those which brought National wreck 
to its great opponent last year. 


Strikingly vivid proof of this fact is brought 
out by the map we reproduce herewith showing 
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which States 


showed 
enough to adopt the new amendent to the National 
Constitution, providing for the election of United 
States Senators by direct vote of the people. Ia 
this map the States marked with cross lines adopt- 


themselves progressive 


ed the amendment; the States shown white or 
black did not adopt it. And it will be seen that 
outside of Utah, that hopelessly reactionary State 
of Mormonism, the only States which did not 
adopt the amendment were Southern States, 
Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Kentucky, and 
Maryland. Perhaps some objections to the 
phraseology of the section concerning elections 
may be partly responsible; but we believe the 
larger explanation is the sheer political stag- 
We have too much machine 
rule—-too many Senators and Governors and State 
Chairmen who are simply expert “organization” 
managers and manipulators and have absolutely 
no conception of, or sympathy with, the great new 
movement for progressive legislation that is mak- 
ing itself felt nationally in all political parties. 

What about your State, Mr. Farmer? Size up 
your leaders, and if they are not the right sort, 
get new ones. 


New Movements in Virginia. 


IRGINIA, for example, the home of Jefferson, 

V has long been Known as one of the most 

backward of all American States politically. 

With any factional fight in the Old Dominion we 

have nothing to do, but we do commend to all our 

Virginia readers these thought-provoking inquiries 
propounded by the Richmond Times-Dispatch: 


“Do you desire that political conditions in 
Virginia shall be so remedied that every can- 
didate for office shall have an equal oppor- 
tunity with every other candidate? 

“Do you believe that the object of the gov- 
ernment of Virginia should be the welfare of 
the people and not the perpetuation of invisi- 
ble government? 

“Do you desire that laws shall be fashion- 
ed in response to the will of the people of 
Virginia, and not in obedience to the desire 
of the few? 
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‘Do you desire such activity on the part of 
the State as will promote better farming in 
Virginia? 

“Do you desire better schools? 

“Do you desire a better system of conserv- 
ing our oyster and fish resources, so that the 
revenues of the State from this field may be 
increased twofold or threefold, and the oyster 
and fish supply correspondingly multiplied? 

“Do you desire that a salary system be sub- 
stituted for the present outrageous fee system 
of compensating public officers, which wastes 
countless thousands of the people’s money an- 
nually, builds up a powerful trust of office- 
holders, and supplies the sinews for the sin- 
ister enemies of the people who control the 
government?”’ 


The Virginia House of Delegates is soon to be 
elected, and certainly these questions should be 
considered by voters in casting their votes. It is 
not pertinent for The Progressive Farmer to dis- 
cuss conditions in Virginia; but it is pertinent for 
us to ask every Virginia reader to consider condi- 
tions and act as he thinks best in the light of his 
investigations. 


“Tt Couldn’t Be Done.” 


HY not vary the usual order of our page 
W this week by including a bit of verse? At 

the Richmond Farmers’ Conference on Co- 
operation, one of the most popular speakers was 
Mr. J. C. Caldwell, of Minnesota, who told how a 
number of co-operation enterprises had succeeded 
in his community despite the great difficulties en- 
countered. In every attempt at co-operation, he 
declared, we must face the criticisms of people 
who say “it can’t be done.” He then quoted a 
ringing “‘poetry piece’ which made such a hit that 
he was overwhelmed with requests for copies of it. 
The Progressive Farmer representative there 
wants us to pass it on—and we are mighty glad 
to commend it as just as good co-operative doc- 
trine as you will come across: 


*‘Somebody said that ‘it couldn’t be done,’ 

But he with a chuckle replied, 

That ‘maybe it couldn’t,’ but he would be one 
Who wouldn’t say so till he’d tried. 

So he buckled right in with the trace of a grin 
On his face. If he worried he hid it. 

He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That couldn’t be done—and he did it! 


“Somebody scoffed: ‘Oh, you’ll never do that— 

At least, no one ever has done it.’ 

But he took off his coat and he took off his hat, 
And the first thing we knew he’d begun it. 

With the lift of his chin and a bit of a grin, 
Without any doubting or quiddit, 

He started to sing as tackled the thing 

That ‘couldn’t be done’—and he did it! 


“There are thousands to tell you it cannot be 
done, 
There are thousands to prophesy failure; 
There are thousands to point out to you one 
by one, 
The dangers that wait to assail you. 
But just buckle in with a bit of a grin, 
Then take off your. coat and go to it; 
Just start in to sing as you tackle the thing 
That ‘cannot be done’—and you’ll do it.” 


Old Dr. S. C. Armstrong used to say that ‘“‘do- 
ing what can’t be done is the glory of living.” It 
is going to take this sort of spirit to make a suc- 
cess of co-operation in many parts of the South. 
Don’t rush into a thing you are not willing to fight 
for till the bitter end, but if the plan has been 
worked out elsewhere, under like conditions as 
your own, it will ta’ > nothing but the spirit of Mr. 
Caldwell’s poem tc ..axe it a success in your own 
case, 





A Thought for the Week. 


CHILD’S eyes! clear wells of undefiled 
A thought; what on earth can be more beauti- 

ful! Full of hope, love and curiosity, they 
meet your own. In prayer, how earnest; in joy, 
how sparkling; in sympathy, how tender! The 
man who has never tried the companionship of a 
little child has carelessly passed by one of the 
great pleasures of life, as one passes by a rare 
flower without plucking it or knowing its value. 
A child cannot understand you, you think: speak 
to it of the holy things of your religion, of your 
grief for the loss of a friend, of your love for 
some one you fear will not love in return; it will 
take, it is true, no measure or soundings of your 
thought; it will not judge how much you should 
believe; whether your grief is proportional to 
your loss; whether you are worthy or fit to attract 
the love you seek; but its whole soul will incline 
to yours, and engraft itself, as it were, on the 
feeling which is your feeling for the hour.—The 
Honorable Mrs. Norton. 
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Wherever 
you find a De Laval 


user you will find a “booster.” 


The De Laval satisfies, pleases and 
makes money for its more than 
a million and a half owners. 


There are probably quite a number of .your 
neighbors who are using cream separators and 
in most communities a majority of these machines 


are De Lavals. 


7 \f-you expect to buy a separator it ‘will be worth 
/ your while to see what some of these De Laval users 
think of their machines, 


If the evidence of your neighbors who use and recom- 
mend the De Laval is not enough to convince you of 
De Laval superiority, have the local De Laval agent put 

one in on trial for you and try any other machine you 


want to alongside of the De Laval. 


Let the DeLaval start saving your cream right now, 
this spring. It will soon pay for itself. 


Ly. The aew 72-page De Laval Dairy Hand Book, in which 
» imp are ably di d by the best authori- 
ties, is a book that every cow owner should nave. Mailed 
upon request if you mention this paper. New 1913 DeLaval 
catalog upon request. Tite to nearest office. 





SOONER OR LATER | 


YOU WILL BUY 


Af 
DE LAVAL} 





It Takes The Pain 
Out Of Painting 





T’S certainly a painful process to keep on 
painting a roof every two or three years— 
you feel it in your back and in your pocketbook. 
__Amatite Roofing never needs printing—sounds 
almost too good to be true, doesn’t it 
Just lay it with an ordinary hammer, and you’ve 
solid roof comfort ahead for many years to come. 
Costs less than similar roofings of same weight. 
The mineral surface is also fire-resisting. 
Sample showing the pitch waterproofing 
and real mineral surface free-on request. 


Barrett Manufacturing Company 
New York Philadelphia Boston 
Ss Lou 2 


t. rig Pittsburgh Cincinnati 
Kansas City Seattle Corey, Ala. 


Chicago 
Cleveland 
Minneapolis 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 

















to sell for cash, 
or exchange for 


IF YOU HAVE WOO 


blankets, ship it to 


Chatham Mfg. Co. 
ELKIN, N. C. 


They will pay you more than 
your local dealer, and sell you 
better blankets and at lower 
prices than you can get elsewhere. They have been 
making blankets for thirty-five years and have much 
the largest mill in the South. 
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HAS GEORGIA SUFFICIENT 
WORK STOCK. 


If Not, Why Do Not Georgia Farmers 
Raise Colts? © 


WHE latest available census figures 

would seem to indicate that 
Georgia is very indifferent to one of 
the most vital branches of farming. 
According to the thirteenth census 
there are owned in Georgia 120,067 
horses, but sad to relate only 30% 
of these are owned on farms, or 36,- 
020 horses. Among the States of the 
Union Georgia has the unique dis- 
tinction of occupying. last place in 
the percentage of horses owned by 
the farmers. The figures relative to 
the condition of horse breeding on 
farms in Illinois will be of interest. 
In the State of Illinois there are 
1,452,887 horses; 93%.% of these 


turns? If one man in a community 
Taised a colt, 99 of his neighbors 
would be in the market for it... Geor- 
gia is paying more per. head. for 
mules than practically any other 
State in the Union, and she is rais- 
ing fewer colts per farm. Is there 
any valid reason why these condi- 
tions should persist? 

Conditions are changing. Heavy 
farm mares are being substituted for 
mules: In every case the change has 
proven a profitable one to the farms. 
The heavy mares have shown their 
ability to plow more land and plow 
it better than the light weight mule, 
and also their usefulness in cultiva- 
ting crops. 

Improved pastures and a more ad- 
equate feed supply should precede 
the change. Nothing but sound 
heavy draft mares should be purchas- 
ed. The 14,092 native mares that 








Photograph From L. S. Rogers 





BEEF CATTLE ON RED CLOVER. 


& Son, Cleveland, Tennessee. 





horses are owned on farms, and only 
6% % are owned in cities. It should 
also be kept in mind that the relative 
city population is much greater in 
Illinois than in Georgia. Another 
matter of significant importance is 
that 30 times as many farms in IIli- 
nois reported colts during the last 
census year as in Georgia. The avere- 
age income per farm worked in Illi- 
nois is approximately four times the 
average income in Georgia, and they 
maintain approximately six times as 
many horses per farm worked as are 
kept in the State of Georgia. Of the 
36,020 horses on farms in Georgia, 
it would be reasonable to suppose 
that more than half of them were 
mares, or 18,010 mares in the entire 
State. 

Our indifference to the horse- 
breeding proposition is much more 
apparent when we consider the num- 
ber of colts produced in the State 
during the year 1909. We find that 
there were produced 3,918 colts. One 
hundred mares should produce at 
least 60 colts. On the basis of a 60 
per cent breeding record the 18,010 
mares should have given 10,806 
colts, so it will be plainly seen that 
only about one-third the colts were 
produced that should have been got- 
ten from the number of mares within 
the State, assuming that half of all 
the horse stock were females. Truly 
this is a deplorable state of affairs. 
Of the total number of farms in Geor- 
gia only 1.1% reported colts in 1909. 
That is to say, in driving through 
a farming section you would pass 99 
farms that did not raise colts before 
you come to one that did. This, too, 
in the face of the fact that Georgia 
is purchasing annually approximately 
$12,000,000 worth of mules, or we 
are spending at the rate of $1,000,- 
000 per month for horses and mules, 
and at the same time only about 
one out of one hundred farms is mak- 
ing any pretense of raising colts. 
Are there any so pessimistic who be- 
lieve that an intelligent effort at the 
breeding of farm work stock will not 
be rewarded with ample financial re- 











did not produce colts during the last 
census year should be bred to sound 
draft stallions or heavy, strong-boned 
jacks. This,is the only way for Geor- 
gia farmers to get out of the ‘“‘one- 
horse” class. 
MILTON P. JARNIGAN. 
Athens, Ga. 


Bermuda for Hogs. 


NE acre of Bermuda will graze 15 
head of hogs one year. I have 
one acre of Bermuda fenced off to 
itself and have had from ten to 20 
head of hogs for three years. There 
are 12 head of hogs in the field to- 
day and are in good condition for 
meat. They do not require any corn 
much. One good thing that this 
grass will do on a hillside, it will pre- 
vent it from washing any at all. 
This grass makes runners from two 
to five feet long every year. It will 
mot make seed in this country. The 
mules will eat this grass better than 
they will rye. We have two acres of 
rye in one field and the Bermuda in 
the other, and take the mules to the 
Tye patch and turn them loose and 
they will beat you back to the Ber- 
muda patch. 

The chickens are very fond of this 
grass to feed on early before the 
other green stuff begins to come up. 
They will lay more eggs and will 
keep fat 

This grass is hard to kill, you can 
not kill it unless you dig it up shake 
it for awhile then hang high in a 
tree, as much as three feet above the 
earth. There, if it rains soon, it will 
grow on the same. 

FREDERICK SMITH. 

Prospect, Ala. 





Editorial Comment:—There are 
two statements in this letter which 
deserve special notice. 

It is stated that the hogs while on 
Bermuda grass ‘‘do not require any 
corn, much.” Of course the gratify- 
ing “much” is rather indefinite, but 
the writer’s experience with Bermuda 
grass pasture does not give it a high 
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value as a pasture for hogs. It is 
the best pasture grass we have for 
cattle, horses and sheep, but for hogs 
we have found all the grasses much 
inferior to the legumes. A recent 
Bulletin issued by the Oklahoma Ex- 
periment Station, states that young 
3ermuda grass is richer in protein 
than alfalfa. Of course, the grasses 
when young are richer in protein 
than when older, but additional evi- 
dence is necessary to substantiate 
any analysis which gives Bermuda 
or any other grass so high a protein 
content. 


The other statement to which we }- 


wish to call attention is the one 
where it is stated that the chickens 
‘feed on it early before the other 
green stuff begins to grow.” In our 
experience Bermyda grass does not 
start early, ‘‘before the other green 
stuff begins to grow,’’ but is rather 
a late-starting grass, as would be ex- 
pected from the fact that it is a grass 
of warm climate. 





What Some Jersey Cows Have Done 


HEN it is considered that the av- 

erage cow in the United States 
produces only about 150 pounds of 
butter a year the following facts re- 
garding the records of the Meridale 
Farm’s herd of Jerseys, owned by 
Ayer & McKinney, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., is worth giving serious thought 
by the dairymen of the country. 

In this herd there are 117 cows 
with yearly authenticated records av- 
eraged 7,624 pounds, 1.4 ounces milk, 
471 pounds 14.4 ounces butter per 
cow,.and their average butter-fat test 
was 5.261 per cent. Among these 
117 are 31 cows with first calf (al- 
most 30 per cent), and their records 
show an average yield of 5,990 
pounds, 1.8 ounces milk, 380 pounds 
1.6 ounces butter. “ Among these 
youngsters are three whose average 
butter yield exceeds by 37 pounds 
the register of merit requirement for 
cows of any age. 

Sixteen of these 117 cows have 
maintained since freshening an av- 
erage of 1,000 “pounds of milk or 
more (up to 1,434 pounds) per 
month, and 13 others have given be- 
tween 900 and 1,000 pounds per 
month during the period, the aver- 
age time in milk being 156 days. 

The end of July showed 35 cows 
not one of which had produced less 
than 50 pounds of butter per month 
since freshening. The average milk- 
ing period of the 35 had been 5% 
months, and the average production 
1,003 pounds 11.2 ounces milk, 58 
pounds 7 ounces butter per cow per 
morth. 

Thirty-two Meridale Jerseys have 
exceeded a monthly production of 
1,000 pounds per month for a period 
varying from four to eight months 
since freshening. 

Forty cows whose work has cover- 
ed a period varying from three to 12 
months, we find an average yield of 
55 pounds butter per cow per month. 
Twenty of these exceeded two 
pounds butter a day, having an av- 
erage of 61 pounds 5.2 ounces per 
month. 

In 1912, 91 cows in this herd ex- 
ceeded an average of 502 pounds but- 
ter per cow, with an average milk 
yield of 8,171 pounds 11.2 ounces, 
and 16 cows have averaged 601 
pounds 3.1 ounces butter per cow per 
year, their milk product: averaging 
10,019 pounds 14.8 ounces. 

These are the sort of cows that 
make for profitable dairying. 





We realize that there is a feeling preva- 
lent in many parts of the country that it is 
not profitable to keep land in permanent 


pasture, but the time will come, and that 
shortly, when the producer of beef cattle 
will recognize the fact that there are no 


cheaper gains made than the gains that are 
made on grass. The element of labor is re- 
duced to a minimum when cattle are on pas- 
ture, and labor is becoming so high that it 
is an important factor in the economic pro- 
duction of beef, so there is much wisdom in 


choosing a breed that is noted for its ability 
to make large gains on grass alone.—B. QO, 
Gammon, 





I get all the information I want through 
your: valuable paper from other people’s 
questions, so don’t think of anything to pot 
for myself.—Arthur Rhody, Anderson, 8. C, 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK. 








“THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE” 
Dixie Land’s Own Source of Supply 


Glenworth Saddle Horse Farms 





est freight. 





STALLIONS 
Running, 
Riding and Driving Horses. 
Show Horses 
The Kentucky quality at breeder’s prices—first cost. 


Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every purchase- 
Lowest prices and liberal terms. 


MARES 
Walkers, 


GELDINGS 
and Fox Trotters, 


All Ages 


Our shipping expert gets cheap- 


Pictures, price lists, literature and testimonials on application. 
For Best service accurately describe your wants. 


ALLEN S. EDELEN, 
“A GLENWORTH GUARANTEE IS GOOD” 


Owner, Burgin, Ky. 





BERKSHIRES. 
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SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 

















Lee’s pe a cost pre his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam sold for $15: 
Keystone harem Duke, the Grand Chempicn Boar at 
the International Live Sion Show, Chicago, 
Boar and sow pigs by either boar for 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for 
BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED 


HERD IN THE SOUTR 








OCCONEECHEE FARM 


Berkshires of the 
LORD PREMIER STRAINS. 


Our pigs are naman with Anti Cholera Serum 
before shipmen 


Shropshire Bucks ill imported Bucks, 
Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, of the best strains. 
All breeds of poultry. Write for what you want. 


Everything sold under the Occoneechee Brand is 
guaranteed satisfactory or its price is returned 
to the purchaser. 














BERKSHIRES,. 


MONTROSE BERKSHIRES 
Cholera Proof 


The only herd in the South where each hog is made 
immune to cholera for life by the simultaneous treat- . 
ment. Orders now booked + spring pigs at $10 
each to be immuned and shipped in perfect health 
at 10 weeks old. Don’t risk losing your breeding 
stock any longer but get a pair of these cholera 
proof pigs. We take the risk. 


E. M. TIMBERLAKE, 





Orange, Virginia 














Berkshire Special for This Week. 

Finest lot of bred gilts and pigs we 
have ever had, sired by Rivals Master- 
piece No. 136964. 
DUROC-JERSEY service boars and bred 
gilts ready for immediate delivery at a 
price that will interest you when quality 
is considered. 

KIMBALL FARM, 

Route No. 6, Oxford, N.C. 









CHESTER WHITES. 


PRR rn nrnnenrnnnnrnnnnnnnnnm 
0... I. C., “The King of American Swine.”— 
We have a very fine lot of pigs for sale, of 
the richest breeding. Pairs and trios, no 
kin. Pedigrees furnished. Prices reasonable. 
OWEN BROTHERS, Bedford City, Va. 


TAMWORTHS. 




















TAMWORTH Allages. English, Cana- 
4 dian or American bred. 
PIGS Farrowed by 700 to 900 Ib. 
Champion sows and sired 
by. 900 and 1100 Ib. Grand Champion boars. 
wa" Largest registered prize-winning herd in the 
South 


on 196 premiums and 17 championships at 
nine shows in 1912. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Colambia,S.C. 














OCCONEECHEE FARM =| | Tamworths. fomiicrior sie: "||P" Siccaing stock for sale, Address 
Hillsbo: .C. WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
sboro, N. C D. J. LYBROOK, Manager; W. J. DAVIS & CO., Jackson, Miss. 
R.F.D. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


JERSEYS. 


The South Looks Good 


to us, and recent sales tell 
us that Meridale Jerseys 
look good to Southern 
breeders. 
The breeding-on quality 
of Meridale Jerseys makes 
a strong appeal to dairy- 
men who are working for practical herd 
improvement. 
152 cows with A. J. C. C. authenticated yearly 
records evidence the high standard maintained 
at Meridale Farms. 
The 1913 edition of ‘‘Meridale Jerseys” tells 
more about them andthe conditions under which 
they have been developed at Meridale Farms 
Copy oo on request. Address 

YER & McKINNEY 
3rd enh Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 
Newton, N. C. 


Here is a chance to buy a high-class 
bull at a low figure. I bought him at 
T. S. Cooper & Sons’ sale for use in my 
own herd, but afterwards bought Emi- 
nent’s Flying Fox. 


His sire sold at auction for $11,100. 
His dam 4 a daughter of the aaah he 


PRICE $250 


Dropped April 18, 1910. Write for pedi- 
gree and further particulars. 
They Keep It Up 
There are some cattle that give more 
rich 


The J ersey 
HEREFORDS. 


but —_—- isn’t any breed that bers: $e 
at as small footing cost, nor 
LA VERNET HEREFORDS 


there 
any breed of gg a ivr heey rue 
BULLS IN SERVICE 
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AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE OLUB 
re W. 234 St., New York 























Why Plant Soy Beans? 


STORY in a nutshell for farmers. 

For nitrogen, we plant the soy 
beans. ‘Surest and easiest source of 
nitrogen and the only one which we 
consider aside from clover and alfal- 
fa, having long since discarded the 
cowpea, 


For protein, plant soy. beans. The 


richest in protein of any farm oe 


averaging over 35 per cent. 


Protein. 

15.4 per cent 

15.4 per cent 

10.7 per cent: 

12.3 per cent 
5.9 per cent 
4.2 per cent 


Soy bean hay.... 
Alfalfa RAY .<..s-< 
Bermuda hay ... 
Red clover hay .. 
Timothy hay .... 
Cottonseed hulls.. 


Soy Beans...... 35.50 per cent 
Cottonseed meal 30 to 42 per ct. 
Cowpeas ........ 20.8 percent 
Wheat bran .....-15.4 per cent 
Wheat shorts .... 16.9 percent 


For oil, butter-fat, beef-fat, 
mule-fat, plant soy beans. 
Oil Content. 
Soy beans ......20.28 per cent 
Cottonseed ......15.00 per cent 
Cowpeas ........ 1.72 percent 


Beef, butter or pork is made 
quicker and cheaper with soy beans 
than any other grain that I know of. 
They are strong growers and will 
gather more. nitrogen with less ex- 
pense to raise than any other legume 
that I am acquainted with. 

ALTON M. WORDEN. 


or 





Farmerg in southern Franklin County are 
well up with work. Cotton acreage will be 
decreased about 10 per cent. Tobacco will 
be increased 25 per cent. Farmers are buy- 
ing more farm implements than usual, Po- 
tatoes (sweet) for planting have been sell- 
ing for $1 to $1.50 per bushel. Peas are 
$3 -per bushel and very few for sale.—A. P. 
Strickland, Franklin County, N. C. 





Mountain Home TAMWORTHS—Winners of 
all the grand champion prizes offered at the 
great International Livestock Exposition, 
Chicago, Also same at the Iowa, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan Stéte Firs, fall of 
1912. 65 blue ribbons won at above fairs. 
Choice stock of all ages for sale at reason- 
able prices. W. Warren Morton, Russellville, 
Kentucky. 





POLAND CHINAS. 


“POLAND CHINA HOGS" 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Poland Chinas—10 summer and fall boars, large 
and smooth, $12.50 to $20 and several bred gilts and young 
sows, $25 to $35. Registered and guaranteed to please. 


W. J. OWEN & SONS, R, 1, Hardinsburg, Ky. 
DUROC-JERSEYS, 


were wwe eee 
HAZELBROOK FARM DUROC JERSEYS 

70 fine pigs, two to three months old. mes by “Gold 
Bond Again,’’ and a son of the famous 

Eight splendid brood sows, 17 months S oid. All stock 
eligible for registration. Pigs and sows sold over 4 
States and every customer pleased—‘‘Your pigs are the 
talk of the nae abe ail is the way one stock farm 


woner puts r prices. 
FR. iene o SAORRISS Troviltians, Va. 











me Herd Duroc Jerseys. 


Bred Sows and Gilts and March and April Pigs, 
not akin. High quality. 


R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 


Red Colonel 25279 
A 1000 POUND PRIZE WINNER 


Pigs for sale from an own daughter. 
W. W. SHAY, Swine & Poultry Farm, Crusoe, N. C. 


HIGH-CLASS DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 
Bred and for sale. Combining the blood 
lines = the best. Pigs and bred sows ready 


to sh 
D. L. PARRIOR, Raleigh, N. C. 











SHEEP. 
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Let Us Book Your Order for One of 
@ur Top High-Grade 


RAM LAMBS 


for July delivery. $8 f. 0. b.; $1 cash with order. 
These lambs are out of our best 7-8 blood Shropshire 
ewes and sired by our $160 imported ram. Or if you 
want the best registered ram lambs out of high- 
class imported ewes by same imported ram, we 
will book you for one of these. Write us. 

A.L. FRENCH & SON, Cascade, Va. 
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Best herd in the South. 
Booking orders now. 


GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky. 
HOLSTEINS. 


PURE-BRED REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy breed. Send 
for Free illustrated Booklets. 
HOLSTEIN-. FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION. 
Box 180 -<« . Brattleboro, Ve. 


Herefor 








ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


OPP PPP ARIE DIO OOwO™w™OOMW(WOOOwwr Orv” 
Angus Cattie—A few choice young bulls at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, short- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 
Also registered Percheron stalifons of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Bale 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 


PERCHERONS. 
PERCHERON STALLIONS AND JACKS 


Imported and American Bred 
We have as fine lot to select from as there is 
in America, all good colors with Quality and 
Action, and will sell as cheap as any respon- 
sible firm. We pay freight on all stallions 


and jacks we sell. 
BAUBARD BROS., Martinsville, Ind. 


Branch Barn, Nashville, Tenn., Box 192. 














JACKS. 


e- 


THE KENTUCKY JACK FARM 


Established in 1884 
We breed and raise the Mam- 
pang Kentucky Jacks. Buy from 
and save the spectator’s profit. 
Write today for prices on jacks, 
jennets and mules. A large lot to 
select from. 


JOE E. WRIGHT, 
SUNCTION CITY, as 


Branch Barn Rocky Mount, N. C. 
H. M. AVANT, Manager and Salesman. 














JACKS and PERCHERONS 


45 of the enh and btggest bone Mammoth jacks in Ken- 
tucky. Registered Percheron stallions and mares. 
Breed lers of Hampshire swine and Big Black Pigs. 

Write for catalog and visit our farm. 


H. T. BROWN & CO., Lexington, Ky. 





Prof. John Michels has written two of the 
best books for Southern dairymen. They are 
“Dairy Farming” and “Market Dairy: 
We can supply them for $1 each. Write 





for list of other dairy books. 
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LEGHORNS. 
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THE POULTRY YARD 





State Normal College Farm Purebred 








White Leg- 
$1.50 per sitting of 15, from the best 





horn Eggs. 
of stock 


VERD PETERSON, Agr. Murfreesboro, Tenn. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


PIPPI 


RHODE ISLAND REDS—Both Combs 


Breeders half their Spring value June 1—$1.00, $1.50, 
.00. BOOK NOW. Best eggs $1.50; utility $1.00, NOW. 
Won 14 firsts; State Club Cup this season. Catalogue. 


Mrs. J. C. DEATON, Landis, N. C. 
ROCKS. 
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*‘*RINGLET’’ BARRED ROCKS 


A few dollars invested in a pure- 
bred Cockerel, of the finest strain 
Of this all-around farmers’ breed; 
will return mney A fold. 

Fine vigorous farm raised cocke- 
rels and pullets from $2.00 to $5.00 
each. Eggsinseason. Letus give 
you a *‘square deal.’’ 


Rake Stacys’ Stock Farm Ampite, 














SOUTHLAND’S CHAMPION 


White Plymouth Rocks 


Eggs from the Champions now reduced to 
$1.50 per silting. 
Martin F. Schultes, Box 431, Bartlett, Tenn. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 
WHITE WYANDOTTES (R. C.) 
ROCKS (S. C.) 


Eggs from our prize winning birds delivered 
to your station for $1.50 per setting of 15. 


KIMBALL FARM, OxFOorD, N. C. 








LEGHORNS (S. C.) 








I HAVE 
150 S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Geome's strain) most of them pullets now laying, 
iorsate. Also have several nice cocks and cockerels, 
These are all first-class show birds. I would rather 
sell all together, but will sell any quantity. Ialso 
have a pen each of White and Black Orpingtons for 
sale, (Kellerstrass and Cook’s pene These are 
all first-class birds and all that I will have for sale 
now of any of the breeds. 


H. C. WILHELM, 


BABY CHICKS Hatching Eggs, 


Baby Chicks, $2. for 10, $17.50 per 100 
Day Old Ducklings $2.50 for 10, 
$22.50 per 100. You can buy Bab 
Chicks cheaper than you can hat 
them. Order today, 

OCCONEECHEE FARM, Hillsboro, N. C. 








Middendorf, S. C. 























IF IT WEARS FEATHERS, I HAVE IT 


Brahmas, Cochins, Langshans, Plymouth Rocks, Wyan 
dottes, White and Dark Cornish, Houdans, Minorcas, 
A Biue A lusi Polish, White Faced Spanish, 
all breeds Bantams, Buff and Blue Orpington Ducks 
White Runners, Imperial Pekins, Rouens, Muscovies and 
hite Runners, Giant Bronze and Mammoth 

ys. Mammoth Toulouse and Emb- 
den Geese and White African Guineas. Choice eggs 





for hatching a specialty. Over 1000 prizes won at leading 
shows. Hundreds of fine birds for sale. Write for 
prices. 


FLYNN ELLIOTT, Charlotte, N, C. Route 6. 


EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 








S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes, 
B.P Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
C.1.Gamesand S C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 for 11. Send for fol- 
der. It’s free. 

Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 8 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Oncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C 


PURE BRED 15 eggs to sitting. S.C. White 

Leghorns $1.00 §.C. Rhode 

Island Reds and Silver Laced Wyandottes $1.50. 

White Orpingtons $2.50. From prize stock. 
MRS C L. KENNEDY, Sharon, S. C. 


EGGS, $1.50 for 15 $,°,2 Leghorns, 


Light Brahmas 
Fawn and White Indian Runner Ducks, Winston 
@Blues, 2Reds 2 Specials. 
BLUE RIBBON POULTRY FARM 
Liberty, N. C. 











DUCK AND CHICKEN EGGS—Single Comb 
White Leghorn eggs, 15, $1. Fine hens for 
sale. Write for prices. Fawn and White 
Indian Runner duck eggs, 13, $1, white egg 
layers, prize winners. 


Sunny South Poultry Farni, Newton, N. C. 





EGGS, by parcel post. DAY-OLD CHICKS, 
by express. All Wool, at half-cotton prices. 
Buff Leghorns and White Rocks. 

WOOLLEY P. FARM, 
Route 4, Charlotte, N. C. 





S.C. RHODE ISLAND REDS; Quality White Wyandottes, 
S.C. White Leghorns, White Rocks Recent winnings 
show the merits of our birds. Sweepstakes, 3 Silver 
Cups, 72 Ribbons, 6 Specials, 30 cash and other prizes, 
Birds $1, $5. Eggs $1, $3. 1913 mating list free. 


PIEDMONT POULTRY YARDS, Honry, N. C. 





. Prize-winning Blue Anda- 

Blue Andalusians lusians, Blac Spanish, 
- ppard’s Anconas, Pure 
White and Fawn and White Indian Runner Ducks. The 
greatest layers; first prizes Charlotte, Statesville, etc, 
Eggscheap Write for booklet, prices, etc. 


LESLIE BOLICK, Conover, N. C. 


Black Minor- 
Fiatching Eggsnwine 
Leghorn, White and Buff Orpingtons, B. P. Rocks, $1.50 
for15. Allsinglecombs. Wonthe Blue Ribbons wher- 
ever shown last year. Mating list free. 








Don’t Handle Dirty Eggs. 


T IS not the hen’s fault that your 
eggs are covered with mud. It is 
your own fault. With a little extra 
time and care all the eggs may be 
Kept clean. 
Some houses are wet and the hen 
gets her feet muddy. When she 
gets on the nest all the eggs in that 
nest receive their share of the mud 
from the feet of the hen. I have had 
wet houses myself and I know how 
hard it is to keep the eggs clean. 
But there is no excuse for the house 
being muddy. Ditch around it and 
run the water away from the house. 


THE BEST IS 


NO OTHER gf 
VOCE, ae 


BALL 
BEARING 





Geta NEW HOME 


HE 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
CHEAPEST. 


NO QTHER 
AS GOOD 


= 
MOST 

MPN REE POPULAR 

NOT SOLD UNDER ANY OTHER NAME. 


OUR WARRANTY ON THIS MACHINE NEVER EXPIRES. 
This machine is built upon honor, not on contract; it is made for lifelong servic 


Ce 
and the sewing machine question will be settled for life. Sold by 


authorized dealersonly. All parts areinterchangeable. Write for our literature, 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. Dept. F 
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Buff Orpington Ducks, Owned by H. 
A. Covington, Quitman, Miss. 


TIN CANS FOR FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 





supplies, in any quantity. 
Special discount for early orders. 





We can furnish you the best cans in the market, crated and complete with all 
Low prices and prompt shipment. 
Write today for price list. 


Buy Your Cans Direct From Factory. 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY suchanan, va. 


Box 746. 




















, THE HUSTLER SAW MILL 


Built especially to saw lumber betterand quicker than any other mill, 
and to last lenger, the lightest running, fastest cutting, saad Phe handle, 
durable and satisfactory. Has variable belt feed works, the t 
vented, steel head blocks, bottom and top dogs f 
knees, wire cable drive, in fact everything that will add to efficiency and 
durability. We build Log Beam Mills, Mounted Mills, Planers and Matchors, 
Swing Saws, Edgers, etc, 


SALEM IRON WORKS, Winston Salem, N. C. 


ever in- 
8. spring receder, taper 


Write for Catalog 52 











The hens like to have a nest apiece, 
but where there is a good-sized flock 
one nest for every four hens will be 
sufficient. Keep these nests filled 
with clean straw and a glass nest-egg 
in each. I keep litter on the floor 
all the while. In case the hens feet 
become muddy from being in the 
yard, the litter will clean it all off. 

BE. M. BEST. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 





Timely Poultry Notes. 


AFIR corn is very desirable both 

as feed for chicks and giving va- 
riety to grown fowl. Also sunflower, 
the Russian variety. The seeds are 
well liked by poultry, and it is claim- 
ed, give gloss to their plumage. If the 
runs or yards are treeless, a few 
rows of sunflowers will afford grate- 
ful shade by the time hot weather 
comes. Kafir corn will also. 

e® ¢* & 

As soon as the sexes can be recog- 
nized,. the cockerels and _ pullets 
should be separated, and kept separ- 
ate. The cockerels, except those 
promising well as breeders, should be 
fed fattening feeds, (using milk as 
much as possible,) so as to put them 
in best shape to sell as broilers at 
ten to 12 weeks. The pullets should 
be given as good range as conven- 
ient, and fed for growth and vigor, 
and not forced for egg production. 

* * & 


As 2 rule, pullets that begin very 
early to lay, drop off as winter comes 
and often remain unproductive until 
spring. Don’t rush them. Those 
only beginning laying by November 
will most likely continue through 
the winter. 

e222 

Don’t mate your pullets until they 
have been laying regularly four or 
five months. Even if mated, and 
eges fertilized, they are immature, 
and will not produce strong chicks. 
Then if, in the meantime, the trap- 
nest is used, the delay will allow for 
judging of their laying qualities be- 
fore mating and the drones can be 
kept out of the breeding pens. 

* * * 

Keep a sharp lookout for lice and 
mites, and use regularly and freely 
the insecticides so often recommend- 
ed. Above all, keep houses and runs 
clean and dry. 

es € 

Pure, fresh water and lots of it. 

Filthy water breeds disease if fowl 


drink it. They don’t like it, and 
consequently use but little when 
they should have plenty. Egg pro- 


duction is strongly influenced by this 





J. J. JENKINS, Greenville, N. C. 
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Replanting and Thinning Corn. 

OME of my neighbors who got a 

poor stand of corn are talking of 
planting in the skips, replanting, as 
they call it. I have seen this tried 
until I am firmly convinced that it 
does not pay. If one has not more 
than half stand, then he had better 
plow up and plant over, but if he has 
as much as three-fourths of a stand 
I would advise to let it stand and 
plant the skips with peas. Replant- 
ed corn has so many disadvantages 
and drawbacks that I do not find it 
pays to “replant.” I find it a bother 
in working the older corn; if we plow 
close enough to do the proper work 
for the older plants a large portion 
of the replants will be covered up. 
Those who pull fodder or cut down 
their corn must always injure the re- 
planted corn, because it is not fully 
matured to have the fodder stripped 
or to be cut when the older corn is 
ready. 


Each corn plant or stalk requires 
a certain amount of room to give 
best returns. By examination one 
will find that the corn roots extend 
all across the middles and in all di- 
rections searching for plant food and 
moisture, hence it is easy to under- 
stand that if we have too many plants 
on an allotted space less plant food 
there will be for each plant. 


I know that occasionally we make 
a bumper yield when we have the 
plants thick, but we more often make 
a failure under like conditions. On 
ordinary land I find that one year 
with another we can make it pay by 
not having the stalks closer than 30 
inches in the drill, with rows about 
four feet apart. 


Now, summing up the whole, it is 
best to plant thick in order to get 
enough for a uniform stand, and 
then thin vigorously, don’t fear you 
will get it too thin, for there is not 
one case in a hundred, I dare say, 
where corn is thinnned too much the 
first time it is gone over with a hoe. 
I had rather have it too thin than too 
thick. I like to thin my corn before 
it gets too large. Every day it stands 
after it is large enough to thin it 
loses, the stalks that are to be taken 
out are getting the plant food and 
moisture that properly belong to the 
ones that are to remain. TI find it 
well, however, to go over the corn 
in a few days after it is thinned for 
the purpose of thinning it some more, 
for it is very rarely the case that we 
get our corn thinned enough the first 
trip with the hoe. 

A. M. LATHAM. 








5,000,000 (Genuine) 
NANCDW HADI 


Also millions of 
other varieties 
Y such as Porte 

Rico, Red and 
White Provi- 
dence, Triumph 
Golden Beauty 

4 and Vineless. 

Price 500 for $1( the smallest or- 
der shipped), $1.75 per 1000; 5000 
to 10000 at $1.60 per 1000; 15000 to 
20000 at $1.50 per 1000. Prompt 
delivery full count and safe ar- 
rival guaranteed. 


Tomato plants at’$1.25 for 500; $2.00 for 
1000. Varieties Earlina Globe and Truck- 
ers’ Favorite. Egg Plants, Pepper and 
Cauliflower plants at 40c per 100; $3.00 per 
1000. In ordering plants by parcel post, 
send 10¢ extra for postage on 100 plants. 


Piedmont Plant Company, 
ORLANDO, FLA. 
—— 
































A MONTH 
$2 BUYS THIS =z 
GENUINE 
SPOTLESS MACHINE 


You can buy our famous ma- 
chines direct from us at factory 
prices. Wesellto reliable people 
everywhere on our extremely 
easy ayment en — only 
monthly. Save $10 to $0 on a 
strictly high grade machine. Guaranteed for 10 
years, 30 days free trial. rite at once for our 
attractive proposition and for free illustrated 
folder. Quick delivery—little freight. 
THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 
703 SHECKOE SLiP RicHMOND, VA. 
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Buffalo Springs, Tex. 


Steel Wheels 


aA For any wagon or cart you 
may haveon your farm. We 
make the wheels to fit your 


we guarantee a fit. Ifyou are 
interested, we shall be pleased 
to. forward you our catalogue 
and order sheet. 

Havana Metal WheelCo. 
Box 65, Havana, Illincis 


rite us. 








THE SNOWFLAKE YARDS 


White to the skin. Sunnyside strain. Best 
blood in America. Come from Fishel, Kel- 
lerstrass, Wyckoff and Young. Eggs packed 
not to break, and satisfaction guaranteed or 
your money refunded. 
Embden Goose Eggs, 40 cents 

White African Guineas, Wyandottes, Rocks, 

Orpingtons, White Minorcas, White Cochin 

Bantams and Leghorns, all of my special 

Mating Yards, $2 for 15. 

Utility yards, 15 for $1.25. Pekin Duck eggs 
$2 for 12; White Indian Runners, $3 for 12 


Sunnyside Poultry Farm, 
WINDSOR, NORTH CAROLINA. 














You can make money taking subscrip- 
tions for The Progressive Farmer. 
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Orchard and Garden. | 


Present Fruit Prospects for North 
Carolina. 


LTHO it may at this date (April 
29,) be a little premature to 
orecast the probable fruit crop for 
he State of North Carolina for the 
‘ear 1913, one cannot but note with 
‘nterest as the days and weeks go by, 
ts progress towards the period of 
jafety. From its records of the last | 
40 years the Weather Bureau has | 
jlaced April 20 as the average date 
if the last killing frost in spring for 
whe general fruit region of North Car- | 
4 Most of our fruit sections, 
have safely passed that date, altho | 
\ few have suffered somewhat from 
S otaruealite local conditions, espec- 
ially from cold, blasting winds. In- 
jurious cold spells have occurred here 
‘as late as May 10, so we are not yet 
‘ontirely out of danger, tho the risk 
Yapidly lessens with each passing 
day. 
{ The bloom on nearly all kinds of 
fruits this spring was exceptionally 
‘heavy, and -the possibilities were 
there for as large a crop as we had 
lasu “ear. The season opened earlier 
-than usual and pears and peaches | 
“came into bloom sooner than is usual | 
\ for this part of the country. A sea- 
fson of cool, dry weather followed 
/ with sharp frosts. In many sections 
/pears suffered so severely that grow- 
‘ers did not consider it worth while 
to make a second spraying. Peaches 
on lower lands suffered severely and 
have left only a remnant of a crop. 
'On higher mountain lands and in 
sheltered coves, many peach orchards 
seem to have escaped and at present 
show a fine set of fruit. In the East 
the set of peaches seems on an aver- 
age to be better than in the Western 
part of the State. If cold, dry or 
windy weather is prevalent for the 
ext week or two the ‘‘May- drops” 
may reduce the present peach pros- 
pects in many sections. The peach 
outlook at Southern Pines, owing to 
winter injury to the trees during the 
ast two seasons, is not as favorable 
as could be hoped. The Candor re- 
gion, however, seems to have escaped 
land the prospect there is reported as 
being very favorable. 

Apple trees were not out, of bud 

during the early cold spell and so es- 
aped injury from cold. In some 
parts, however, they were injured by 
heavy winds during blossoming time. 
On the whole the apple prospects 
Beem to be pretty favorable over the 
whole State, not by any means up to 
fwhat we had last year. 
The strawberry crop has suffered 
everely this season from dry weather 
nd repeated cold spells. For this 
eason the quality of the fruit is not 
p to the average, and the total crop 
ill likely be many cars short of what 
considered an average crop. 
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= Get Acquainted With 


‘AA’ Brand Fertilizers 


When you buy “AA” Brand fertilizer you can be 
certain that it contains plant food in forms available 
to your crop. You need have no fear of ability to 
feed the crop from start to maturity. 


For the ingredients are so mixed as to feed 
the crop every day from start to finish. We 
use several sources of Nitrogen. They 
become available at different times. We 
employ one source—available as needed 
—that cannot be leached out of your 

soil. The crop is never starved. 
m\/ And our formulas are devised to meet the 
|| -_, requirements of every crop and the pecularities of 
We every soil. 1 ph 
For cotton, corn, tobacco or truck, we offer / / if 


formulas that will—with proper cultivation—make HY 
' your soil yield its utmost. / My 
There are many brands of fertilizer of similar 
analysis. 
But analysis is not a sure guide in buying fertili- 
zers, 

_ Analysis does not show, for instance, our precau- 
tions in supplying Nitrogen in several forms so that the 
plant will be fed right along without waiting. Fertilizer 
with only one form of Nitrogen might seem the same 
from analysis. 

Analysis does not show the superiority of one of our 
forms of Nitrogen that cannot be washed out of your soil. 

_ But these are the things that pay you by growing 
bigger crops. 

_Write us for further information about “AA” Brand 
fertilizers and the name of a dealer who can supply you, 
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The American Agricultural Chemical. 
Company, 





Southern Factories Montgomery, Ala. Columbia. S. C, 
and Sales Offices Jacksonville, Fla, Spartanburg, S. C, 
Pensacola, Fila. Wiimington, N. C, 
Ga, Norfolk, Va. 
Baltimore, Md. 








Beans, potatoes and other early 
ruck crops were badly nipped in 
any sections of Eastern Carolina 
y two sharp frosts last week, tho in 
ome sections, owing to conditions 
rd to account for, little injury has 
een shown. W. N. HUTT. 
State Horticulturist. 

















ow to Deal With Strawberry Weevil 


E HAVE lately received reports 
of appearance of this destructive 
eevil at Chadbourn and Tabor, in 
lumbus County, and injury by it 
ust be expected throughout the 
rry section as far North as Mount 
ive, 
The adult weevil appears about 
ril 1, and lays eggs in bud (chiefly 
pollen-bearing varieties) and 
terwards cuts the stem of the 
id, which then droops, dies, and 
ally falls. The egg hatches to a 
ny grub which reaches full maturi- 
in the same bud, and emerges as 
weevil about June 1, soon after- 
ard migrating to woods flowers and 
ot appearing again in the berry field 
ntil the next spring. This weevil 
yas closely studied by us in 1904, 









































and there seems to be only one brood 
each year. 

Preyentives.—No satisfactory di- 
rect remedy is known, and the pre- 
ventives must be applied before 
hand and are useless for any season 
if applied only after the weevil ap- 
pears. 


Here are the leading features:— 
(1) By growing principally the im- 
perfect bloomers (which produce no 
pollen) the injury is reduced. Of 


from May 10 to 20, so there is a 
space of two weeks (more or less) 
after all picking is over; when the de- 
veloping weevils are in the buds on 
the ground, literally waiting to be 
roasted. But burning later than 
about June 1, will have little effect 
on the weevil. The grower must use 
judgment as to the severity of burn- 
ing. Mr. Milton Southerland, at Wal- 
lace, once wrote me that the burning 
“has a decidedly beneficial effect if 


Excelsior or Thompson can be plant- 
ed especially around the edges of the 
field, and when weevils are abundant 
on these (April 1 to 10) and before 
they get over the whole field, straw 
may be added to these rows and 
burned, berries, vines, weevils and 
all. 

‘Fields which have been picked for 
the last time and which are infested 
with weevils, should be mowed, burn- 
ed severely, and plowed immediately 


course some perfect bloomers must be banger Ry tern beer after last picking. 
grown to pollenize the others, and lar testimony. The severity: of Attempts to poison the weevils by 


also the imperfect bloomers are liable 
to be less profuse bearers, yet the 
fact remains that varieties which do 
not bear pollen are much less injured 
than those which do. Our studies 
amply prove this. (2). After the 
last picking,if the berry field be mow- 
ed and burned over as soon as dry 
enough many of the grubs in the fal- 
len buds will be roasted to death. 
Why? Because cut buds containing 
grubs are abundant on the ground 
until about June 1, after which time 
the weevils mature and leave the 
buds. The last pickings are usually 


applying Paris green, have given us 
no beneficial results. 

Co-operation among the growers 
of a single neighborhood, all follow- 
ing the same methods of preven- 
tive practice would seem to offer 
even better chance of control than 
when one man acts alone. Every 
recommendation here made in regard 
to strawberry weevil is based on 
facts definitely ascertained in our 
studies of this insect in the berry 
fields. F. SHERMAN. 

State Department of Agriculture, 

Raleigh, N. C. 


burning can be regulated by raking 
off and saving a greater or less quan- 
tity of the pine straw and burning 
the rest. (3) The burning of trash, 
especially of ditchbanks and hedge- 
rows overgrown with dewberries, 
gall-berries, etc..—this to be done 
either about April 1, or about June 
1 to 10, so as to destroy the maxi- 
mum number of weevils either just 
when they are entering the fields 
(April 1), or when they are leaving 
for the woods (June 1). (4). Trap 
crop. An early profuse bloomer like 
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RAWLINGS’ DIVERSE SPRING 
TOOTH CULTIVATOR 

Makes the soil ab- 

sorb and retain 


moisture like a 
sponge 









This diverse cul- 
tivator is just what 
you need for work- 
ing cotton, corn, 
potatoes, beans 
and other crops in 
rows. Adjusted to 
more different positions and adapted to more 
different kinds of work than any cultivator 
or harrow made. Soil can be thrown towards 
or away from rows, or to right or left diag- 
onal position. ; 

Center tooth removable for using astride a 
row of plants. Fenders pass over obstructions 
easily. Has side hitch cJevis that lets horse 
walk on one side of plant. 

Steel beam, lever cultivator with reversible point 
and fenders, $5 Net Cash at Raleigh. Sold by 

Progressive retailers. Get 

our Free catalog and full in- 

formation. 

RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT CO. 

Dept. E, Baltimore, Md. 


ECONOMY SILO 


Oursimple yet perfect-fitting doors, 
forming air-tight silo, entirely pre 
vent possibility of ensilage spoiling. 

uick, easy adjustment without 
ammeror wrench. Free access. 
ith Every silo easy toerect. Seasoned 
Mieii@ white pineorcypressstaves, Refined 
ies iron hoops form easy ladder. 
tite iH Write for free catalogue with proof 
! of our claims from delighted users, 

ECONOMY SILO & MFG. CO., 
Boz 38m Frederick, Md. 
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MAY SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 

q culture, nature study, and allied 

English, History; School Manage- 

of work.. Address 


AT THE 

N. C. AGRICULTURAL & MECHANICAL 
May 13-May 24. 

Teachers interested in agri- 
branches are invited. Full faculty, 
no tuition, courses in Mathematics, 
ment. Attendance counts for Insti- 
tute. A most profitable two weeks 
EDGAR A. HODSON, Secretary, 
Raleigh, N. C, 











ns ATTENTION 


FARMERS AND DAIRYMEN 


The American Box Company, 
burg, Va., manufactures 
cheap, common sense silos. 
cated fixtures for erecting. 


furnished on application. 
WANTED: A MAN OR WOMAN allorspare 
® time to secure information for 
Sintec San SSS £ny bemnece torte. 
i4 - Bend s' ip for iculars, 
Address M.S.1 A, seg L Bidg.. Indianapolis; Indiana, 


Lynch- 
simple and 
No compli- 
Prices, etc., 























OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
peper unless he shows us satisfactory references as 
to honesty and busi ibility 





resp y- 








Louisiana Dairy and Truck 
Farm For Sale 


GLENWOOD FARM—Located on main line 
of I. C. R. R., 66 miles above New Orleans, 
one-quarter mile from railroad, is forsale. 
It is a beautiful place of 400 acres, 100 in cul- 
tivation, 200 head of Jerseys and Holsteins. 
Milk sold on yearly contract in New Orleans. 
This property can be made to pay big re- 
turns. Big artesian well, good buildings, 
healthy locality. 


B. M. HARVARD, Hammond, La. 














Ir Rich Chester County 
Crops Average $3000 Yearly 


Real money-making farm of 144 acres in Pennsyl- 
Vania’s best farming section; only 1-2 mile to R. R. sta- 
tion, close to all conveniences; fields nearly all level, 
easil worked, crops average $3000 yearly, season’s hay 
yield 70 to 100 tons. pasture for 35 cows, 14 acres heavy 

wth wood; splendid buildings, 2 1-2 story 11-room 
ouse; barns 54x 70, big wagon house, hog house, other 
buildings; owner’s other business requires all his time; 
quick buyer gets it for $8600, on easy terms. Photograph 

f resid w lete description and traveling 
directions to see it anda farm of 111 acres for $4900, on 
easy terms, page 7, *‘Strout’s Farm Catalogue 36’’, just 
out, write today for free copy, E. A. Strout Farm 
Agency, Station 1358, Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE FARMERS’ CYCLOPEDIA OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. 


By Wilcox and Smith. 


A big volume, full of useful matter for 
farmers. A handy reference book to turn 
to for answers to troublesome questions. 
Price, $3.50. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








“Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing. 








Edited by E. W. DABBS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union, 








OUR WEEKLY PRIZE LETTER. 


A South Carolina Union Buckles 
Down to a Great Task. 


WANT to let the brethren know of 
some of the things the Sumter 
County Union has done for the bet- 
terment of our condition ‘‘finan- 
cially, socially, and otherwise.’’ 
First. Since our organization five 
years ago we have suggested, and 
had enacted, several laws that were 
needed to safeguard the farmers. 
Second. We gave the first prizes 
in this county for the Boys’ Corn 
Club, $50 in 1910. 

Third. We supported a rural 
school girl for one year at Winthrop 
Institute and Normal College, 1911- 
1912. 

Fourth. We organized the Union 
Brokerage Company January 1, 1910, 
with a capital of $5,000. It has done 
a successful business ever since in 
buying our supplies, and has been the 
“‘price-maker”’ for the Sumter trade. 
It has met with some success as the 
selling agent for the farmers’ pro- 
duce, but not to the extent that its 
promoters hoped, and it is because of 
this partial failure that the action of 
our county meeting is given below. 
Fifth. We have promoted and 
held Farmers’ Institutes, and in every 
way possible we have co-operated 
with the United States and Clemson 


| College farm demonstrators, holding 


Boys’ Corn Club meetings, Girls‘ To- 
mato Club meetings, butter contests, 
and County School days. 

At our last regular monthly meet- 
ing the County Union passed resolu- 


} tions that, in the opinion of the wri- 


ter, will, if taken up throughout the 
jurisdiction of the F. E. & C. U., of A. 
be the beginning of the greatest rally 
the order and the profession of farm- 
ing has ever witnessed. When care- 
fully read the purpose of these -reso- 
lutions will be seen and the magni- 
tude of the results can be predicted. 

Resolved, That we, call upon each local 
Union to present in writing at the next 
county meeting the three things which, in 
the judgment of the local, after mature con- 
sideration, are most needed for the develop- 
ment of its community; and— 

Second, To have a committee of each local 
Union make a report to the County Union, 
in writing, of the good that has been done 
by their efforts in the past. 

The purpose of this resolution is 
to cause a helpful discussion as to the 
needs of the community, to be 
brought up at each meeting of each 
local Union, in which all present will 
feel a personal interest and therefore 
take part. This will take the burden 
of the work off the shoulders of the 
few and place it on the whole mem- 
bership. Many heads will then be 
working together where now only a 
few leaders are actually doing the 
work. The result is apparent. Much 
more will be done. Another, and 
mot at all secondary, purpose of this 
resolution is the carrying of the most 
important of these needs before the 
higher bodies of the Union for dis- 
cussion and action. Some very im- 
portant actions in the State and Nat- 
ional Unions will in all probability 
result from this step. , 

The second resolution referred to 
follows: 

Resolved, The Sumter County Union dee 
sires to place on record its high appreci- 
ation of the work of Brother Williams; and 
we do hereby request Dr. Bradford Knapp 
to put an additional agent in Sumter County 
to aid Brother Williams, and enlarge his 
work, especially in the line of marketing 
farm produce in the interest of producer and 
consumer alike. 

By the way of explanation let it be 
said that Brother Williams referred 
to in the resolution, is the farm dem- 
onstration Agent and is also Past 
Councilor of the Union of Sumter 
County. Brother Williams has done 
and is doing a great work among the 
farmers, by teaching them better 
methods of preparing, planting and 
cultivating, and thereby greatly in- 








creasing the production. 


With this increase in production 
the problem of preparing for market 
and marketing of their surplus pro- 
duce has become so much more com- 
plex that the farmers do not seem to 
be able to handle it at all. 


Passing along the roads it is not at 
all an uncommon sight to see fields 
dotted with great stacks of hay for 
acres, simply because the producer of 
that hay has not been able to get a 
just price for his product. Drive on 
a mile or two further and you will 
meet wagons hauling in-shipped hay 
of a quality not as good, or at least 
mot any better than that you just 
passed a few minutes ago stacked up 
in the fields. And the wonder is that 
this imported hay cost the consumer, 
on an average, more than the hay his 
neighbor has, would ‘have cost him. 


Now the question arises, why does 
this condition exist? The answer is 
simple. It is because the farmer is, 
on the average, not very well educa- 
ted and he has never been taught 
how properly to prepare his stuff for 
market after it is made, nor how to 
‘find that market when the produce is 
ready. 

If this petition is granted and Sum- 
ter County is given the agent as re- 
quested, it will be the beginning of 
one of the greatest forward steps the 
South has ever taken. It will mean 
within a few years millions of dol- 
lars will be kept at home that are 
mow being sent to distant sections for 
provisions, while the _ provisions 
around us go begging for a market. 

L. W. WARREN. 

Mayesville, S. C._ 





Comment by Mr. Dabbs.—This is 
an interesting letter from Brother 
Warren telling of some of the things 
that have been done by the Farmers’ 
Union in Sumter County. But to the 
Editor the most interesting part of 
his letter is the short account of the 
last meeting. The discussion which 
led to the resolutions was brought 
about by an earnest desire on the 
part of the delegates present to cre- 
ate more interest in the local meet- 
ings. The very success of their mer- 
cantile venture, the Union Brokerage 
Company, seemed to have brought on 
a spirit of inertia, indifference or for- 
getfulness which would soon be fatal 
to the life of any organization. 

The second resolution calling on 
Dr. Bradford Knapp to put in Sumter 
County another expert to work up 
the market side of farming, is de- 
signed to give a practical turn to the 
recent appropriation of Congress for 
marketing. Those of us who have 
been in the work realize how much 
our people need education on this 
subject of co-operative marketing, 
and much valuable time is being lost 
for lack of an expert whose entire 
time can be devoted to teaching how 
to market, how to co-operate, etc. 
We have the agency in the Union 
Brokerage Company, what we need 
is the man who can teach our farmers 
how to make use of and enlarge its 
sphere of activity. Our people are so 
suspicious of the voluntary worker, 
and besides more of us feel that we 
can devote more time then we have 
done without serious detriment to 
our personal affairs, that it was de- 
cided this work should be put on the 
same basis of support as the farm 
demonstration work, supplementary 
to it and in rounding it out to its 
greatest usefulness. We have seen 
from the way Brother Williams’ 
work has prospered, and the success 
of the paid secretary of our Chamber 
of Commerce, that co-operative mar- 
keting must have the same kind of 
expert supervision and patient teach- 
ing. And more and more we are see- 
ing that this is the only consistent 
and comprehensive view to take of 
the whole subject. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
MAKE READY FOR PASTURES. 


Put the Brooksides and the Uplands 
Inclined to Wash Into Grass. 
ITH her six magnificent — field 

crops, the South should be one 

of the most prosperous lands in the 
world. | 
These six crops are corn, cotton, 
field peas, peanuts, sweet potatoes, 
and the clovers: With these in full’ 
play, and properly dividing the lands, 
plenty and comfort should smile by 
every door. ‘ 
All these are tilled crops requiring’ 
annual preparation and cultivation 


of the soil, and all call for much out-_ 


lay in the line of implements, ma- 
chinery, fertilizers, team, and labor. 
But they are the great money-mak- 
ing and home-sustaining staples. 


But something else besides these - 


crops is still needed, to round out 
and advance our Southern agricul- 
ture to the pinnacle of prosperity. 
We need much larger areas devoted 
permanently to the grasses, to pas- 
turage, and to meadow. 

Nature has given us every facility 
for grass-growing. We have the fav- 
oring climate, both winter and sum- 
mer; we have large areas of practi- 
cally idle land; we have thousands 
of fertile brooksides, and broad 
stretches of meadow ground, that 
would, of themselves alone, afford a 
splendid nucleus for permanent pas- 
turage and. meadow. These, if 
promptly and properly brought into 
service, would serve admirably, un- 
til the better tame grasses could be 
introduced. 

Why not go down and clear out 
the brooksides, and the level stretch- 
es of meadow, let in the sunshine, 
and allow the native grasses to 
spring up? This alone would make 
good pasturage for the few stock we 
already have. 

And the hilly and rolling lands, 
unprofitable for annual tillage be- 
cause too washy,—why not seed 
these down to grass as rapidly as 
you can? Take the plow off. them, 
and put the cattle and sheep on, to 
grow fat, and produce milk and meat 
and wool and lambs to sell. 

Give the level lands to the plow. 
Put the washy hillsides in grass. 
Clear out the meadow ground and 
the brooksides for pasture, and get 
to raising anore livestock. 

There is no reason why the South 
may not, in a few years, become as 
famous for her livestock as she now 
is for her cotton. This without re- 
ducing the annual output of her cot- 
ton one pound. After making lib- 
eral and profitable use of all the 
other staples named, her people 
may readily afford to bestow all nec- 
essary attention to the raising of 


grasses, and the rearing and fatten-_ 


ing of thousands more of cattle and 
sheep. 

As a rule, when seeding down for 
permanent pasture, leave out the 
clovers, and be sure to have a large 
number rather than two or three va- 
rieties of grass only. Several kinds 
of grass—ten or dozen—properly 
proportioned, will give better results 
than two or three alone. There are 
good physiological reasons for this, 
which the treatises on grasses will 
explain. But be sure, and do not 
leave out one or two kinds of the 
fragrant grasses, for. imparting nice 
flavor to the milk and butter, the 
cheese, the beef, the mutton, and the 
veal. The taste and quality of your 
stock and dairy products have much 
to do with the price and demand for 
them. 

With grass and pasturage, work- 
ing for you when you are idle, will 
come better-fed and better paying 
livestock. With well fed stock will 
come richer and more home manures, 
that great source of humus for the 
soil. With more and richer manures 
will come larger and heavier crops, 
and with larger crops, but really at 
less cost, will come larger bank ac- 
counts, and more prosperity, ease and 
comfort, as well as a higher and a 
more intellectual life for our people. 
Surry, Va. B. W. JONES. 
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PLAIN TALKS ABOUT FERTILIZERS 


By TAIT BUTLER. 


No. XVIII.—MORE ABOUT LIME. 








of pure oxide of calcium, or 

lime, contains as much calcium 
as 132 pounds of pure calcium hy- 
droxide or water-slaked lime, and as 
much as 178.5 pounds of pure calci- 
um carbonate or pure ground lime- 
stone, we must also remember that 
these materials are never pure, as 
found in commerce, and, therefore, 
it is not sufficient that we value these 
materials in the ratio of 100, 132, 
178.5, or in round numbers in the 
ratio of 100, 130 and 180. This would 
be practically correct if the materials 
were all made from the same grade 
of limestone, but since this is not 
the case and some limestones are 
much nearer pure than others, or 
contain a higher per cent of calcium 
than others, we must compare. them 
with respect to the calcium they con- 
tain. For instance, while 100 
pounds of calcium oxide (burned 
lime) that is 95 per cent pure, con- 
tains as much calcium as 178 pounds 
of ground limestone that is 95 per 
cent pure, it would require 136 
pounds of burned lime, 70 per cent 
pure calcium oxide, to contain as 
much calcium as this 178 pounds of 
ground limestone which is 95 per 
cent pure. 

In other words, we must remem- 
ber the amounts of calcium in pure 
burned lime, pure water-slaked lime, 
and pure limestone, which are 71.4, 
54, and 40 per cent, respectively, and 
must know the per cent of purity of 
the commercial forms of these mate- 
rials to compare with their values, 
In round numbers, if these forms of 
“lime” are of the same degree of 
purity, 2,000 pounds of burned lime 
is equal to 2,600 pounds of water- 
slaked lime and 3,600 pounds of 
ground limestone, or if we revise the 
order it may be stated that it re- 
quires about 56 pounds of burnt lime 
to equal 100 pounds of ground lime- 
stone and 74 pounds of water-slaked 
lime to equal 100 pounds of ground 
limestone. 


RR “et pure. oni that 100 pounds 


Comparative Values of Different 
Form of Lime. 


Comparing these on a money basis, 
or cost when put on the land, the fol- 
lowing table slightly modified from 
Van Slyke’s “Fertilizers and Crops’ 
is of value: 





Equivalent cost of one ton put 
he land. 





Cost of one ton 


of burnt lime Water-Slaked Ground Lime- 


ime stone 








$8.00 $6.05 $4.50 
7.00 5.20 3.95 
6.00 4.55 3.40 
5.00 3.80 2.80 
4.00 3,05 2.25 
















It must also be remembered that 
these comparisons are based on ma- 
terials of an equal degree of purity. 
They are not always equally pure, 
hence the necessity of remembering 
the per cent of calcium in pure ma- 
terials and comparing them on a 
basis of the calcium they contain. 


Weneficial and Injurious Effects of 
Lime, 


The effects of lime on the soil may 
Pe of three different classes: “Chemi- 
al, biological and physical. That 
8, Compounds may be broken down 
and new ones found; the activities of 
bacterial or “germ” life may be aid- 
ed or retarded; and the mechanical 
condition or tilth of the soil changed. 
The principal beneficial chemical ef- 
fects of interest are, that acid or sour 
Soils are corrected or ‘“‘made sweet”; 
insoluble potassium. and phosphorus 
compounds are made soluble or 
available for feeding the crops; acids 
and other compounds (toxins) that 
act as poisons to plants are rendered 
harmless; and the decomposition of 
Organic matter is aided or favored. 


The harmful chemical effects of 
lime are of much less importance and 
chiefly consist in the undue destruc- 
tion of organic matter and the loss 
of nitrates (nitrogen). 

The beneficial, biological effects of 
lime are chiefly that decomposition 
of organic matter is prompted, con- 
ditions favorable for nitrification— 
making nitrogen in available form 
for feeding the plants—are produced, 
conditions essential for the growth 


of the bacteria that live on the roots ' 


of legumes and gather nitrogen from 
the air are brought about, conditions 
are made favorable for the growth of 
other useful bacteria or “germs,” 
and certain plant diseases like club- 
root in cabbage are prevented. The 
harmful biological effects of lime in 
the soil are not likely to occur unless 
larger applications than usual are 
made, except that the disease known 
as potato scab is favored and certain 
crops like watermelons, that like an 
acid soil, are affected unfavorably. 

The beneficial mechanical or phys- 
ical effects produced by liming are 
that clay soils are made less sticky 
and stiff and crumble more readily 
and are cultivated more easily; water 
passes through such soils more read- 
ily, and better conditions are formed 
for plant roots and ‘“‘germ” life. On 
sandy soils when used in the form of 
ground limestone and in moderate 
amounts it tends to hold the soil 
grains together and enables the soil 
to hold moisture better. 

In the application or use of lime, 
certain problems must be deter- 
mined: 

1. What soils need lime, and how 
is this to be ascertained. 

2. What form of lime or calcium 
compound is to be used? 

3. How much is to be applied, and 
how often is it to be used? 

4. At what time and how is it to 
be applied? 

5. What crops give best results 
from the use of lime? 

These problems will be discussed 
in order in articles to follow. 





‘Little Sermons on Grass Growing. 


HE seed-bed for all kinds of small 
grass seed should have a finely 
pulverized top soil but not deeply 
(only an inch or two is necessary) 
with a compact or firm under soil. 
* * & 


Do not attempt to sow grass seed 
of any kind on poor land, but first 
grow legume crops two or three years 
in succession, then follow with grass. 

* * * 


Seed early, using plenty of seed 
and covering very lightly. 
* *&£ 


Get ‘the land in order several 
weeks prior to seeding, so as to set- 
tle, then only a light surface prepar- 
ation be made at time of seeding. 

* * *& 


If the farmer cannot get his grass 
seed in early enough for the plants 
to take root and get a good start be- 
fore winter sets in, it would be far 
wiser for him to put this work off for 
another season and seed the land to 
some kind of grain or legume crop 
for winter covering. 

WM. HART HARRISON. 





Cut out so much cotton before it 
cuts the bottom of your pockets out 
by your sending your money to the 
other folks for feedstuff that you 
could have raised at home. Prepare 
for pastures like you mean business. 
Take care of your livestock and don’t 
let them suffer for good things to eat 
when you can raise all they want and 
more, too, at home.—TI. W. Gladin, 
Sandersville, Ga. 





The Progressive Farmer ig the best farm 
paper I have ever seen.—John R. Peel, 
Jonesville, N. C. 


Groceries and Feed 


Full Cream Cheese, per Ib.... 
Fresh Roasted Coffee, per Ib.. 
Choice Green Coffee, per Ib 





Fine Table Salt, per 100 Ibs.... 
Prime Table Potatoes, per bu.. 


you will have the goods when you ni 


your copy now. Tell your 





EVERYTHING TO EAT FOR 
MAN AND BEAST 








Pride of Elysian Patent Flour, bbl $4.80 
SELECT, Patent Flour, per bbl.. 
Diamond:Half Patent Flour, per bbl. 4.45 





Delicious Lake White Fish, 100 Ibs. 4. 
Granulated Sugar, per 100 Ibs.... 





Rice: Broken, tb, 4%c; Louisiana,! 
Molasses: Blackstrap, 15c; N.O. gal. .26 
Mixed Feeding Oats, per bu...... 42 
Bran, ton, $23; Ship Stuff, per ton.$23.00 
Red Dog Hog Feed, per ton...... 29.00 
Ground Corn and Oat Feed, per ton 26.00 
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Ever since we announced war on high prices for groceries, we’ve been cut- 
ting the cost of supplies to the bone. 
feed at less than they ever bought them before. 
useless expense—and sell direct to you at rock-bottom prices. 

The quality of our goods is guaranteed. 


* If not satis- 
Guaranteed Quality tactory, return them to us and the money will be re- 
funded and the freight paid both ways. 


Farmers now buy groceries, seed and 
We cut out middlemen—all 


Seed of Quanty 


Burt Seed Oats, per bu 


-56 

-. 4.70 Red Rust-Proof Seed Oats, bu .47 
Appler Seed Oats, per bu.... .68 

Black Oats, per bu.......... 48 

Early Rose Sweet Potatoes, bu .75 

Per 100 tbs. 

Prime Timothy Seed .......$ 4.40 

- 4.40 Prime Medium Clover Seed. 23.50 
45 Prime Alfalfa Seed......... 14.50 

ss Jae Kentucky Blue Grass....... 10.00 
.06 Red Top: Herds Grass...... 11.00 
Orchard. Gram cnc sscvees +» 11.00 

aa Dwarf Essex Rape ........ - 5.90 
BMF CHS sevisccccck eves 2.00 

Ct A eee - 4.50 

Winter Hairy Vetch ....... 9.00 

Tall Meadow Oat Grass..... 14.50 


List the goods you want and remit by money order or registered letter. Goods shipped same 
How to Order day order received or the following day f..0. b. Richmond. BD 

them, as it takes a day or so for the goods to reach you. To take advantage 
of these prices, cut out this ad and inclose it with your order. 


h with order, but where satisfactory references are given goods will be shipped C. O. D. with privi- 
Terms oa to examine C, O. D. shipments only where there is a railroad agent, “g 


Our free price list shows you how we have busted priees on groceries, seed and feed. Write for acopy. 
FREE Every time you buy without getting our rock-bottom price, is just like throwing away money. Send for 
Friends how we are saving you money by our war on prices. 


Send in your order now so that 


Richmond Grain and Provision Company, 
South 10th Street, Richmond, Va. 





How to Patch Up Old Meadows. 


N OUR farm we have found that 

now and then bare places will 
come in the meadows, or sometimes 
small areas which are thin on ac- 
count of the grass roots failing. It 
is not always advisable, for one rea- 
son or another, to plow the fields 
which are thus affected and grow on 
them one of the usual crops with 
which we seed; and we have found 
it very satisfactory to patch them up 
for the time being, until it is more 
convenient to crop them. 

Around most barns there is always 
a little good fine manure which can 
be scraped up after haying. This 
will come from the droppings of the 
cows while lying in the yard many 
times. It iS well to take a day when 
it has been raining, so that the mat- 
ter is a little softer and looser than 
it ordinarily would be, for drawing 
this together. It may be hauled any 
time afterward. With a load of this 
fine manure we top-dress the thin or 
bare spots in the meadow, not heav- 
ily, but so that every bit of the 
ground may receive a fair» propor- 
tion of the fertilizer. 

Then watching our opportunity we 
take a day when the earth is soften- 
ed a trifle by a shower and scatter a 
good coating of grass seed over the 
places we wish to make better. We 
have a good adjustable spike-tooth 
harrow that now serves us a good 
turn. By setting the lever so that 
the teeth will slant back, rather than 
forward, we give the spots we have 
manured and seeded a light scratch- 
ing over. In going from one place 
to another after we have thus har- 
rowed a bare spot, the teeth are al- 
ways set still farther backward, so 
as not to disturb what live grass 
roots we pass over. 

In this way we have been quite 
successful in giving new life to old 
meadows until such time as we can 
give them more radical treatment. 

E. L. VINCENT. 

Binghamton, N. Y. 





Every foot of land that I cultivated in 
corn last year has now a fine growth of 
some good forage crop, all the cost of which 
up to maturity will be the price of the seed. 
If my cattle could speak they would say 
that the winter grazing has been worth the 
trouble of sowing by hand and cutting off 
the stalk when the ground was frozen. The 
latter part of May I cut my orchard grass, 
meadow oats, and red clover; in June, red- 
top and timothy; all that on land much 
smoother than some people mow. Altho we 
have had some very heavy rains this last 
winter, my last year’s corn land is not wash- 
ed because it was held together by the grass 
roots and because there were no deep fur- 
rows to collect the water.—J. L. Lipscomb, 
Ft. Mitchell, Va. 





Among the many good examples set by 
Woodrow Wilson since reaching the White 
House, none shows more good common sense 
than that he and all his family went 
straightway and were vaccinated. Most peo- 
ple would feel secure from smallpox if they 
were in the White House. But the Presi- 
dent knows that smallpox is no respecter of 
persons. He is wise.—Dr. T. M. Jordan. 
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The Organ 
er 






: ~ wet I 
My Free 30 Day Trial, No Money Down Offer 
Breaking all Records—Competition Banished 

{ originated the won plan of selli 
organs which has made the“‘Ad/er’’a household word; 
more t ,000 of these famous organs are now in 
the homes of the people. The time has arrived—this 
very day—for you to send for my wonderful Free Organ 
Catalog. Learn how you can have the World’s Best 
Organ—winner of highest prize at St. Louis World’s 
Fair—sent to your home without paying a cent, for a 


FREE 30 Day Trial 


Just send for my Catalog. Select the Adler Organ 
ou like best. I will ship it atonce. Have it a month 
ree. Send no money until you decide to buy. Then, 

if you decide to keep it, oe Goren examination, 

pay me at your convenience in small amounts. 


2 to 3 Years Time To Pay 


No Salesmen—No Collectors 
You take no risk and if, at the end of a pm! the 
“Adler’’ fails to make good on every point I will ree 
fund every dollar you have paid. I give the longest 
guarantee made on ya yang SO full years. {save 
ou was because I sell direct from the $500, 000 Adley 
fs 













Every Adler Piano is shi direct 
from the great $500,000 Adier Fac! to 
the home at est wholesale ya A ae mre 

I save you half—because the Adler Plan lute 
ly wipes out all middiemen and gives you tele 
profits. In addition I offer the same li trial 
and easy payment plans asI make onthe 


% famous Adler Organ. 
'] D Write for Free Organ or 
4») ana 












Book. Send 
Postal 
Jou 
Adier, Pres. 
{ Adler Mig. Co., 
6065 W. Chestnut St. Louisville, Ky. 





t Send me—FREE—your wonderful 
Organ Book 0 } Mark which 
Piano Book O you desire 


| NAME.............. ciletentestioesteinn WeneasBiaissesstccctbeuse j 


| appress Sen en a a a MC 


SOUTHERN=CANAI 


And Evaporator 
Get those good dollars, 
Canners turn fruit and 
vegetables intocash. Do 
the work yourself. Ready {f 
market. Get a “South- 

ern,’’ areal canner—$3.75 fk & 
to $18. Send a postal for Gis 

catalogue. Address 325 » 


Main St. , 
SOUTHERN EVAPORATOR CO., 
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Chattanoega, Tenn. 


“The Principles of Agriculture,” 
By Liberty H. Bailey, 


remains @ standard work. No one is better 
fitted than Professor Bailey to write such 
@ book, and it is readable and full of in- 
struction. Price, postpaid, $1.40. Address 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS | 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this: department in 
our Northeastern edition and in this 
style type at the rate of 4 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 7 cents a word; 
three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 13 
cents, etc. Each word, number or initial 
‘including name and address) counted 
as a separate word. Send cash with or- 
der. . If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,500 for postage alone to 
send a letter to each home to which we 
Carry your ad at this low rate. Stamps 
accepted for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined editions made 
known on application. 














FARM MACHINERY. 


For Sale—Small threshing mdchine, 
oo Sper but in good order. 
ow. 





sec- 
Price very 
J. A. Hardy, Blackstone, Va. 


Oliver’ Five-Bottom Engine Plow for Sale 
cheap. Good as new. Address Engine Piow, 
eare The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


For Sale Very Cheap—12° H.P. McVicker 
gasoline engine (portable), and 16-inch Foos 
mill (French burr) and outfit. All in good 
condition. W. T. Pratt, Port Royal, Va. 


Ayers Peanut -Planters plant three-fourths 
of all peanuts raised in the country. Handle 
shelled or unshelled seed. . Correspondence 
solicited. Ayers a Works, Peters- 
burg, Virginia. 


FEATHER BEDS. 


PR enn en rnnrnnnnnrnnnnnnmn 
Feather Beds--For only $10 we will ship you 

@ nice, new 36-pound feather bed and six- 

pound pair pillows. Freight prepaid on orders 

for two beds or more. Remit by P. O. Money 

order or registered letter. Address Turner- 

Sar og Furniture Co., Dept. A., Converse, 














Manufacturers’ Sale of White Bed Spreads, 
at less than half the retail prices. Also 
special prices on new feather beds and pil- 
lows. Write today for our free illustrated 
catalog, and our attractive proposition to 
agents. American Feather and Pillow Co., 
Dept. C, Nashville, Tenn. 


HELP WANTED. 
PRR DADS IPR ALDI ALI PDP PRAD ESO OPDANN DODO 
Agents Wanted—To sell our washers and 
wringers. Favorite Washer Co., Honey 
Creek, Ind. 


Wanted—Young men to sell our new par- 
cel post maps. Everybody wants them. $8 











per day easily made by hustlers. Write 
Huse Co., Atlanta, C Ga. 
Martin Hosiery, Mills, Raleigh, N. C., 


wants toppers and knitters, steady work 
and good wages. Skilled employes make 
from $1.50 to $2 per day. ‘ 


Wanted—Women and girls to make men’s 





underwear. Work light and clean. Good 
wages paid while learning. -Work done in 
Raleigh. Address, A. W. Chapin, Supt., 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Farm Hands Wanted—I want six good 
farm hands where I raise corn, wheat, oats, 
and hay. Will furnish house, garden, wood, 
free, and pay $25 per oR solid time. 
N..Green Williams, Willi N. Cc 


Agents Wanted For = Progressive 
Farmer and our books, ‘Fertilizing for 
Profit,” “A Southerner in Europe,” and 
“Where Half the World is Waking Up.” 
Liberal terms. — The Progressive 
Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 








Young Man—Would you accept and weara 
fine tailor-made suit just for showing it to 
your friends? Or a Slip-on raincoat free? 
Could you use $5 a day for a little spare 
time? Perhaps we can offer you a steady 
job. Write at once and get beautiful sam- 
ples, styles and this ‘wonderful offer. Ban- 
ner Tailoring Company, Dept. 321, Chicago. 








THE MAN WH 


giving less than the good ones and the 
others eat and loaf. 


the dairymen do. 


SURE to say you saw the advertiseme 


stop his advertisement unless he plays 
the non-producers, and it will help the 


Get the idea ?—J. A. Martin. 








Thus it is with some advertisers. , They advertise in several papers—some of 
which pay and some do not. They have their loafers in the “herd"—just as 


When you answer an advertisement in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER be 


producer and don’t want to have the other kinds pull down our average. Doing 
this will insure you a square deal from the advertiser—'cause he knows we will 


barring advertising that would defraud you. 


O MILKS COWS 


OOD dairymen weigh the 

milk from each cow— 

thus being able to tell which 
cow is. paying for her keep. 
Unprogressive dairymen 
pour it all in one big can with- 
out weighing and then figure, 

_ because they get 20 gallons a 
day from ten cows—each cow 
is giving two gallons. It’s the 
only way he CAN figure it. 
The truth is, some cows are 
good ones are doing the work while the 


nt therein because we KNOW it’s a good 


fair—it will help the advertiser get rid of 
paper who is TRYING to help you by 








MULEFOOT, 


350 Big Type Mule-Foot Hogs—Dinlap, 
Williamsport, Ohio. 


POLAND CHINAS. 


Large strain Poland Chinas—S. R. Grigg, 
Mulberry Grove, Ill. 

















Registered Poland-China Hogs—M. C. 
Goolsby, Monticello, Ga. 
TAMWORTHS. 





Closing Out Tamworths—Extra nice males, 
bred gilts. Wilk exchange for colt, or offer. 
M. P. Butler, Byromville, Ga. 

VICTORIAS, 
Registered Victoria Pigs, 
Mount Ulla, Cc. 











Miranda Farm, 





STOCK. 


Jack Colt—Three years old, 13% hands, 
perfect conformation, good disposition. Will 
sell or trade. Dunnlora. Farm, Carson, Va 











HOLSTEINS. 
Holstein Cattle—Missionaries: of success. 
Pure-bred, registered, for sale. Beacondale 
Farms, Newport News, Va. 





Bardin’s Holstein Farms are offering for 
pale 60 fancy grade cows; 50 fancy grade 
heifers. E. Cc. Bardin, Proprietor, West 
Winfield, N. 


Holstein Bull—Dam’s record, 27.57 at 3 
years; sires dam and her full sister, dams 
and her sister, have A. R. O. records that 
average 28 pounds of butter a week. Price, 
$400. Beacondale Farms, Newport News, 
Virginia. 





Buff Orpingtons—Won at Asheville, 
leigh, Columbia, Charlotte. Stock and eggs 
for sale. Write me, a Kendall, Shelby, 
North Carolina, 


INDIAN GAMES. 


Cornish Indian Games — Eggs, 
Mrs. W. 


Ra- 








chickens. 
T. Barnes, Blackstone, Va. 


LEGHORNS. 
Day-Old Chicks—$9.50 per 100, after May 


























10. Wyckoff and Blanchard strain White 
Leghorns. Raised on free range. Little 
England Farm, Hampton, Va, 
ROCKS. 
| Barred Rocks—Stock and eggs cheap. C. 
T. Hamm, Tobaccoville, N. C. 
EGGS. 
White Guinea Eggs—ic each. Mrs. L. L. 
Johnson, Fletcher, N. C. 
Buff Orpington * for 15. Fy L. 
Herman, Louisburg, N. 
Mrs. 


White Guinea Beer=, 50 per 15, 
M. B. Furse, Martin, S.C. 


Eggs for Hatching—Half price hereafter. 
Woman’s College,. Meridian, . Miss. 


Light Brahmas, White Orpingtons, Buck- 
eyes. Eggs, $1. Minnie Patterson, China 
Grove, N. C. : 


Crystal White Orpingtons—Stock and eggs 
for sale. Treat-You-Right Farm, Falkland, 
North Carolina. 


Buff Orpington Eggs—Dollar for fifteen, 
$3 for fifty; $5 per hundred. Gertrude Har- 




















dy, Jeffress, Va. 
JERSEYS. Ringlet Barred Plymouth Ba Eges— 
* Itry Farm 
Meliville. Farm—Six months old, solid | 15, $1.25; 30, $2.25, Uraha Pou , 
color Jersey bull, extra breeding. Price rea- Rich Square, N. C. 
sonable. R. W. Scott, Haw River, N. C. 





St. Lambert Jersey Bull (3 years old) for 
sale at a bargain. Fully entitled to regis- 
tration. A nice animal, strictly O.K., 
oO. K. Taylor, Whitakers, N. 


RED POLL. 











POSITIONS WANTED. 


Wanted—Position in dairy. Have had 29 
years’ experience. Can give references to 
milking and feeding and raising calves. 
Small family, 


Registered Red Poll Cow and two bull 
calves for sale. Gates Bass, Rice, Va. 


SHEEP. 
Wanted—One or two-year-old Shropshire 














Address C. L. McCarson,; Co- | buck. State price. S. A. Marvin, White 
lumbia, S. C., R . m4 Hall, 8. C. 

LIVESTOCK. DOGS. 
eas Oo os ERE ~~ Pedigreed _ Scotch Collie Pups. M. K. 





Berkshire Pigs—Registéered stock. James 
Cc. 


N. Smith, Taylorsville, N. 


~ Berkshires—The best of breeding. 
ped on approval. 
Tottesville, Va. 


Registered Berkshires — Exchanged 
poultry, eggs, farm or garden seed. J. 
Hamme, Route 3, Oxford, N. C. 


~ Berkshire Pigs—Will exchange for peas, 
soy beans, or Triumph or Cleveland cotton 
seed. Alex. D. Hudson, Newberry, S. C. 


Registered Berkshire Pigs—Ready to ship. 





Ship- 
Robert McMurdo, Char- 





for 
L. 








From prize-winning stock. ~ Big bone, short 
nose type. Write for prices. W. H. Hudson, 
Timmonsville, S. C. 





Choice Berkshire Pigs—Best breeding, en- 


titled to registration. Short-nose, long, and 
big-boned breed. Seven weeks old. Price, 
$7, or $6 each for two or more. W. H. 
Crafton, Drakes Branch, Va. 





Registered Berkshires—We are offering a 
Most excellent lot of- pigs that are well 
grown and vigorous; fine individuals that 
will compare with the best. haa Heights 
Berkshire Farm, Sycamore, Va 

CHESTER | WHITES. 


Male O. I. C. 





Pigs for Sale—Fancy breed- 











ing. C. A. Elliott, Charlotte, N. C. 

sed __DUROC-JERSEYS. 

Good Registered Duroc Shoats—George 
Johnson, Cc hapel Hill, N. C. 





Duroc- -Jerseys—Rich breeding, high « quali- 


Moderate prices. C. G. Oakes, Assump- 
Illinois. 


Duroc-Jerseys—Pure-bred, 
and bred gilts at bargain. 
lege, Meridian, Miss. 

Pure-bred Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Ten weeks 
old, , Six dollars. 
or money refunded, 
Bracey, Va., 8S. A. L. Railway. 


ty. 
tion, 





registered pigs 
Woman’s Col- 





44 


Satisfaction guaranteed | 
Riverside Stock Farm, | 





Stroud, Herndon, Va. 


Setter Pups—$5, $8 pair. Good stock. 
Crescent Hill Farm, Jackson Springs, N. C. 


Scotch Collie Pups—Pairs, not akin. From 
natural heel drivers. N. R. Patrick, Rust- 
burg, Va. 


Grown Male Collie—Pedigreed, handsome- 
ly marked, nice pet. $15. CC. Peddicord, 
Brunswick, Ga. 


Bloodhound Pups for Sale—To close busi- 
ness. Each, $3 to $5; per pair, $5 to $7, 
according to age and size. Guaranteed to 
be good big, strong pups. W. M. Whitman, 
Herndon, Va. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 


Four bred Jersey heifers, and five calves. 
Three fresh cows. Three litters Berkshire 
pigs. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 

Poland China service boars, gilts, and 
pigs. One registered Shropshire ram. All 


stock guaranteed. John D. Webb, Dispu- 
tanta, Va. 


Southdown Sheep, Essex Hogs, Collie Dogs 
rvice and young 





























Cornish Game and Rose Comb White Ban- 
tam eggs for sale. J. R. & C. D. Puckett, 
Charlotte, N. C., Route 29. 


Eggs—Buff Orpingtons, Cornish Games, 
Campines, Runner ducks. Send for catalog. 
A. Perkins, South Hill, Va. 


Eggs!!—Brown Leghorns, South Carolina 
strain, 15, $1, sent by parcel post. A, L. 
Holden, Durham, N. C., Route 2. 


Kellerstrass Crystal 
Eggs, 
paid. 











White Orpingtons— 
$2 per 15, by parcel post, or express 
L. G. Ferrell, Kinston, N. C. 


Light Fawn and White [Indian Runner 


Ducks—15 eggs, $1; 30, $1.80; 45 or more, 
5c each. W. F. Kelly, Cleveland, N. C. 


Pure White Runner Ducks — ‘‘Patton” 


strain (Runner type). Large white eggs, $2 
per 12. E. E. Marsh, Marshville, N. €, 
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Eggs—Light Brahmas, Mottled Anconas. 
Sheppard’s strain. Greatest all-year layers. 
Fertility guaranteed; $1 per 15. Mrs. Ches- 
ter Deal, China Grove, N. C. 


Eggs—From Single Comb White, Brown 
and Buff Leghorns, Anconas, Partridge Wy- 
andottes, and Buff Orpingtons. 15 for $1. 
Carolina Poultry Farm, Reidsville, N. C. 


Indian Runner Duck Eggs—From actual! 
prize winners and champion layers of white 
eggs. Fawn and Whites, $1 and $1.50 per 
12; Whites, $2 ec 12. G A. DeKay, Cam- 
den, 8. C. 


Single Comb White Orpingtons—Eggs, 
for 11, and up; $5 per pen. Fawn and 
White Indian Runner ducks, eggs, $1 for 11, 


$6 per 100; $5 per pen. M. B. Gant, Dar- 
lington, S. C. 


Prize-Winning White Wyandottes — Eggs 
(Fishel strain); $1.75 and $1.25 per 15. Fish- 
el White Runner duck eggs, $1:75 per-.12. 
aaa = F. Crutchfield & Son, Thom- 


Do You Want Eggs from Prize-Winning 
Runners?—I have them from pure Whites 
and Fawn and Whites. Large, snow-white 
eggs. -Prices that: please. G. A.- DeKay, 
Camden, S. C. 


White Indian Runner Duck Eggs for Sale. 
The best strain that could be obtained. $2.50 
per 15. If not half hatch, will be replaced 
at half price. W. L. Jamison, Mooresville, 
North Carolina. 


Eggs—From my prize winners from now 
on, 20, $1; 45, $2. Black and Buff Orping- 
tons, White Wyandottes, Cornish Indian 
Games, Single Comb Brown Leghorns. G. A. 
DeKay, Camden, S. C. 


Send Your Orders in at Once—For Ringlet 
Barred Plymouth Rock eggs. For sitting of 
15, $1. Prize-winning strain and good lay- 
ers. Oakland Dairy Farm, G. Wade, 
Proprietor, Courtland, Va. 


Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs-—$2 per 
sitting. White Embden Geese, $1.50 per sit- 














asville, 

















ting. Indian Runner duck eggs, $1 per sit- 
ing. Guinea eggs, $1.50 per sitting. All 
pure-bred stock. Mrs. Minta Waughtel, 


Homeland, Ga. 





Eggs—Balance of season, 
winners, $1 per sitting. 
pingtons, Rhode 


from my prize 
Crystal White Or- 
Island Reds, Anconas, 
White and Fawn, White Indian Runner 
ducks. Norwood Poultry Farm, Norwood, 
North Carolina. . 


If You Want Single Comb White Leghorn 
eggs of quality, send us your order. Eggs 
for hatching, 15 for $1.50; 100 for $8. Look 
up my advertisement elsewhere in this pa- 
per. The Warren Poultry Farm, ‘‘The Farm 
of Quality,” Wise, N. C. 


Eggs—White Orpingtons, White Leghorns, 
Runner ducks. Utility grade, $5 per 100. 
Write for prices Buff and Black Orpingtons, 
White Wyandottes, White Runners by sit- 
ting or by 50. Stock for sale. Write for 
bargain list No. 92. Woman’s College, Me- 
ridian, Miss. 


200-Egg Strain White Leghorn Cockerels, 
at sacrifice prices. Won at Ashboro, first 
cock, pullet, pen; second cockerel and hen. 
Eggs, $1.50 to $5 sitting; 15. Silver Laced 
Wyandottes and Barred Rocks, $1.50. In- 
dian Runner duck eggs, $1.50. Mapleton 
Farms, J. A. Groome, Proprietor, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


Eggs—15, $1; 30, $1.75; 50, $2.50; 100, $5. 
From best laying strains to be had. White 
Leghorns, Anconas, and Rhode Island Reds, 
all Single Comb. Properly mated. Baby 
chicks, 15 cents each. We ship only selected 
eggs, and guarantee safe arrival, as we ship 
all eggs and chicks in H. & D. boxes. Sea- 
grove Stock and Poultry Farm, Seagrove, 
North Carolina. 


The famous Cook and Kellerstrass White 
and Black Orpingtons; Noftzger Partridge 
Rocks; Cornish Games. Eggs, $2, $3 and $5 
per 15. Fawn and White Runner Ducks. 
Eggs, $1, $2 and $3 per 12. All yards head- 
ed by prize-winning males, at Charleston, 
Columbia and other shows. Free mating 
list tells how to feed chicks, ducklings, and 
laying hens. Beverlea Plantation, Darling- 
ton, S. C 




















DUCKS. 


Jefferson White Runner Ducks—Greatest 
winners in the South. First prize winners, 
Madison Square Garden, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Savannah, and Atlanta. Descriptive price 


list free. Jefferson Farm, 
Albany, 





Stock and Eggs. 
Georgia. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 


Indian Runner Ducks—White 
chickens, $1 each. Eggs, 20, $1. 
igan, Hohenwald, Tenn. 








Leghorn 
Mrs. Flan- 





Degraff strain Single Comb Rhode Island 
Reds, exclusively. $1.25 per sitting of fif- 
teen. D. J. Simmons, Timmonsville, S. C. 





This Year’s Breeders — Early hatched 
cockerels. Reds, Leghorns. ‘The Barony,” 
Route 2, Bedford City, Va. 





Set White Orpington Eggs from Edenwood 
Farm, Raleigh, N. C., if you want the best 
for laying. They are premium winners. 





Black Minorcas, White Orpingtons—Win- 
ners wherever shown. Mating List free. 
Lowe’s Poultry Farm, Burlington, N. C. 





Eggs—Cook’s Single Comb White Orping- 
tons, Light Brahmas, Anconas, $1 for 15. 
Mrs. F. D. Patterson, China Grove, N. C. 

Pure-Bred Single Comb Rhode Island Reds 
—Eggs, 5 cents each. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Mrs. M. R. Rudisill, Henry River, N.C. 

Eggs—At $1 per 15 or 30 for $1.50. White 
Golden Wyandottes, White African guineas, 











Indian Runner ducks, 11. J. D. Deer, Dal- 
las, N. C. 
Pure White Indian Runner Duck Eggs— 


From snow-white, prize-winning stock. 
$2, and $3 for 13. 
Senoia, Ga. 


$1, 
Coweta Duck Farm, 





Eggs From the Greatest Laying Fowls— 
Buff Leghorns, 














Anconas. Write for circu- 
boars. Pigs for immediate shipment. L. G. | jar A, and special offer. W. H. Williams, 
Jones, Tobaccoville, N. Durham, N. C. 
For pure-bred Berkshire Pigs, the big Single Comb White Leghorn Eggs—From 
bone, short head type; pure-bred Shropshire | pest laying strain. Delivered, at 15, $1; 45, 
lambs, all at farmers’ prices, address Oak | $2.50; 100, $5. Rose Hill Farm. Seagrove, 
Ridge Farm, Chapel Hill, N. C. North Carolina. 
Eggs—Single Comb Black Minorca, pure- 
POULTRY AND EGGS. ~~ {bred (Northrup strain). Greatest all-year 
layers. $1 and $2 per 165. E. Marsh, 

ANDALUSIANS. Marshville, N. C. 

Fine Prize-winning Blue Andalusians, the x 
greatest. layers. Eggs cheap. See ad on Indian Runner’ Ducks, Prize-Winning 


poultry page. 
North Carolina. 


ORPINGTONS. 


Must Sell 100 “White Orpington hens, pul- 
lets and cockerels, regardless of price. Snow- 
flake Yards, Raleigh, N. C. 


Write Leslie Bolick, Conover, 





' 
| 


Brown Leghorns. White eggs, $1 sitting by 
express, $1.25 by parcel post. Dixie Poultry 
Yards, Henry, N. C. 


Good Laying Single Comb White Leghorns. 
Eggs, 15, $1 and $1.50; 50, $3; 100, $5. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Cunningham Farm, 
Lancaster, 8S. C. Route 4. 








‘ t ¢ 





White Orpingtons, White Rocks, Silver 
Spangled Hamburgs, Fawn Runner ducks. 
Eggs from either, $1 per 15. Young stock 
reasonable. J. B. Thomason, Martin, Ga 








Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. Old 
and young. Indian Runner ducks, white 
and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- 
pingtons, Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 
ory, N. C. 

For Sale—125 pure-bred laying hens. 
Young chicks, partridge size up. Also males. 
White, Black, Buff Orpingtons, and Rose 
Comb Rhode Island Red varieties. High 


quality and low prices. 
Point, N. C. 


Pure-Bred Poultry — White Wyandottes, 
Barred Rocks (Thompson strain), Leghorns 
(200-egg strain), Orpingtons and Black Mi- 
norcas; Mammoth Pekin ducks, Indian. Run- 
ner ducks. Stock and eggs for sale. Groome 
& Sons, Greensboro, N. 

Will Sell Some Nice Trios or Breeding 
Pens of White or Barred Rocks, Black Lang 
shans, Black Minorcas, Anconas, Rose Com) 
Brown Leghorns, Silver Laced or Columbiar 
Wyandottes. Eggs for hatching from 306 
leading breeds. Catalog free. Clarence 
Shenk, Luray, Va. 


White Rocks, White Leghorns—Winners 
at Greensboro, Asheboro, Charlotte. Won 10 
ribbons at Asheboro, also silver medal for 
best male in show. Stock for sale. Eggs 
from best matings, $1.50 to $2.50 for 15. 
White us your wants. Randolph Poultry 


. J. C. Hedrick, Stony 











| Farm, Asheboro, N. C, 
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Saturday, May 10, 1913.] 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE NEW 
BEE-KEEPER. 





Three Kinds of Honey and What is 
Needed in Producing Each Kind. 


T IS somewhat puzzling for a be- 
I ginner in bee culture to select the 
right sort of hives, tools, etc., to start 
with. 

He should buy only that which he 
is obliged to have, making the outlay 
just as small as possible, then if he 
doesn’t succeed with his bees, the 
failure will not be an expensive one. 

Before buying hives it must be de- 
cided whether you intend to produce 
chunk honey, section-comb honey or 
extracted honey. Chunk honey is 
made in large frames of different 
sizes, holding from three to seven 
pounds. When ripened by the bees 
it is cut out of the frames in chunks 
and packed in vessels with enough 
strained or extracted honey poured 
over it to cover the chunks of comb 
honey. It will keep this way for 
many years. Section-comb honey is 
made in one-pound section honey 
boxes and it remains in the small 
box or frame until it comes to the 
table of the consumer. It is neat 
and attractive, but tedious to pro- 
duce, and requires a good long honey 


flow. It is not the sort for a begin- 
ner to produce. Extracted honey is 
made in large frames, *just like 


chunk honey, but instead of cutting 
it from the frames with a knife, it is 
drawn from the combs with a ma- 
chine, (the honey extractor) and the 
frames of empty combs are returned 
to the hives and refilled. with honey. 


In most sections of the South bee 
men get the best results by produc- 
ing chunk honey. In fact, one can, 
with about the same effort, get twice 
the amount of chunk honey per 
colony as of section-comb honey. 
It is not so tedious, neither does it 
require an expensive equipment. 

The beginner should by all means, 
start his career as a bee-keeper by 
producing chunk honey. 

Therefore, equipment No. 1 in this 
article will give you a list of hives, 
tools, etc., you will need to start a 
small chunk honey business. You 
will need an eight-frame hive, with 
an eight-frame shallow super, and 
you will need two supers for each 
hive. Be sure that you get a dove- 
tailed hive made of soft white pine 
lumber, as it is light in weight and 
will last a long time if kept painted, 
and the dove-tailed corners will not 
come apart if properly nailed. 


Equipment No. 1—For Chunk Honey. 


5 eight-frame hives in flat 
(with two eight-frame supers 


WEE’ IVC). 6.6 s3a.0- de 0.5876 o> SR OCOO 
5 pounds light brood founda- 
WNC hr8 75nd 6, Sais Wiene Sb eye 2.70 
3 pounds extra thin surplus 
TGUNGHUION 5 és cbc 6 6 6,0 2.00 
1 Jumbo bee smoker .... 1.25 


¥% pound spool tinned wire 10 





1 spur wire imbedder .... -20 
1 “A. B. C. and X. Y. Z.” bee 

BOOK. . 655.66: 6.044 3455 4% 6 1.25 

1 Te): -50 
a 

TOtal. io. ss» $20.00 

Equipment No. 2—for Section-Comb 
Honey. 


5 eight-frame hives in flat 
(with two supers of 24 sec- 
tions per hive) $12.00 

5 pounds light brood founda- 
WOW Wa Se hie ees vies 

3 pounds extra thin surplus 
TOWRGALION « <2, 056-0 s.0 «os 

1 foundation fastener i oes 

1 Jumbo bee smoker .... 

1 “A. B. C. and X. Y Z.’’ bee 


eevee eee 


2.70 


2.00 
1.090 
1.25 





DOOM GAs« eye bres.s oss 1.25 

A) | a ee .50 

1 spur wire imbedder .... .20 

% pound spool tinned wire. -10 

TOtal :.«0-<:2.s82400 

Equipment No. 3—For Extracted 
Honey. 


5 ten- pound hives in flat (with 
one full depth super per 





HIVG): 6.06 O0is te avate $12.00 
12 pounds light, brood founda- 
VION. 6.06 6008 ose w e's s 6.90 
1 honey extractor, 2 fr..... 12.50 
70 
5 


1 uncapping knife . 
1 Jumbo bee smoker .... 


iA. By. OC. ahd Ki Y. Z.”” 
WOOTUUOR. 45640 60 whee es 1.25 
Z, WOO: VOU, K.0 6 Avocet wa. 4 0,64: 50 
1 spur wire imbedder..... .20 
¥% pound tinned wire .... 220 
Total... «$35.50 


Always buy a hive with brood 
frames 175, inches long and 9% 
inches deep which is the original and 
standard size. Also, if you expect to 
use full sheets of comb foundation, 
have the end bars of your brood 
frames pierced for the purpose of 
using wire to keep the comb founda- 
tion from sagging. This also strength- 
ens the frames of combs when it has 
been completed by the bees. For 
chunk and section-comb honey, you 
need eight-frame hives and ten frame 
hives for extracted honey. 

Now in some cases it would be 
better to use ten-frame hives when 
producing chunk honey. If you 
have a long heavy honey flow you 
need ten-frame hives for chunk hon- 
ey, but in the production of section- 
comb honey a ten-frame hive is en- 
tirely out of place. It is too large 
and the bees cannot be forced into 
the section as easy as they can be 
with a smaller hive. If your honey 
flow is light you can use an eight- 
frame hive for extracted honey. 

Until a few years ago one could 
not get good bee hives in the South. 
The bee supply factories are in the 
Northern and Western States. But 
for the last few years men scattered 
over the South have become dealers 
in bee supplies, handling the goods 
made by the large factories of the 
North. There are a few states now 
that have no dealer tho many 
states have two or three. 

This article covers about all a be- 
ginner will need except a good bee 
journal. There are several published 
in the United States. One cannot be 
a real live bee-keeper unless he reads 
some of those bee priodicals. 

J. O. HALLMAN. 


Make Meadows Out of the Waste 
Bottom Lands. 


HE fields of waving wheat and 

oats look ‘‘mighty good’ just 
now and the cattle grazing on the 
clover speaks eloquently of the pros- 
perity we see dawning after three 
years of poorly-paid work, but noth- 
ing on the farm looks quite as good 
as the bottom meadows. There are 
four of them on Goslar Farm and in 
a good season they yield 25 loads at a 
cutting. ‘There is more or less bull- 
rush in the spring and broom-sedge 
in fall, mixed with the bluegrass, 
herdsgrass and the wild grasses, and 
it is not as good feed as clover or pea 
hay, of course. But to go down there 
with a mower twice a year, cut it, 
rake it, haul it in, no planting, no 
plowing, no need to manure it, no 
fear of loss of fertility; sometimes I 
think it is the best crop there is. I 
know it is for a lazy man. 

One meadow on this farm has been 
mowed for more than 100 years and 
yields as abundantly as ever. But it 
is easy to let a meadow grow up. 
Mow around a willow this time and 
next cutting it will be too big for the 
mower blades. I have doubled the 





hay crop on this farm in two years 


by cleaning up the bottoms. And on 
a score of farms I have seen oppor- 
tunities to enlarge the meadows or 
make new ones. 

All the hay of any kind is fed on 
Goslar Farm. You will notice that 
men who sell hay are almost always 
poor. The rich men feed it at home 
and grow richer while the hay seller 
gets poorer. And I never yet have 
seen a load of hay being hauled to 
town by fat horses. The poor beasts 
ribs always show plainly that that 
hay ought to have been fed at ‘home. 

CARL HAMMER, 
Salisbury, NM. C. 











| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. | 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


peices 


Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans, $1.65 
bushel. J. T. Gooding, Merritt, N. C. 
Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans—$1.55 per 
bushel. E. Adams, Lake Landing, N. C. 
Velvet Beans for Sale—Sample and price 
on request. F. C. Hester, Lady Lake, Fla. 
For Sale—New crop velvet beans, seed $2 


per bushel, f.o.b. here. Wm. H. Bishop, 
Reddick, Fla. 





a 





per 














Hickory, N. C. 
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Potato Plants—"‘Nancy Hall’? and others, 


(21) 


including “Catawba Yam,’’ 
sand, after May 15th, 
sey, Lincolnton, N. C 


Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy 
umph, and Golden Beauty. 
ship at once any quantity, 
F. M. Morris, Ona, Fla. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Golden Beauty and 
Nancy Hall, , Plants now ready; can ship at 
once, any quantity, $1.50 per 1,000. W. W. 
Morris, Fort Green, Fla. 


Eastern Yam _ Potato. Plants—$1.50 per 
thousand; last of April delivery. Sample of 
potato on request. Special prices to dealers. 
W. J. Deal, Maiden, N. C. 


Sweet Potato Plants—White and Yellow 


$1.60 per thou- 
Miss Bessie Ram- 





Hall, Tri- 
Now ready; can 
$1.50 per 1,000. 

















For Sale—Good clean velvet beans, $2.35 | Yams, $1.50 per thousand; $1.25 in lots of 

per bushel f.o.b. Hickory. Hickory Seed Co., | 5,000. Send your orders now. Murray’s 
Poultry Farm, Catawba, N. Cc. ”% 

I Have 150 Bushels of Mammoth Yellow Sweet Potato Plants ‘‘Famous’ Nancy 

soy beans for sale. F. P. Latham, Belhaven, | Hall and “Prolific’’ Porto Rico, $1.50 per 

North Carolina. thousand, June and July delivery, $1.25. 





Velvet Beans for Seed—Any quantity. 
cleaned and graded. Price, 
Anthony Farm Company, Anthony, Fla. 


No 1, Recleaned Mammoth Yellow Soja 
beans for sale, in quantities of five bushels 
or more. Carter & Lucas, Wilmington, N. C. 


1,900 Bushels Mammoth Yellow and 100 
bushels Mammoth Brown soy beans. Prices 
on application. W. S. Dudley, Wysocking, 
North Carolina, 


Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—Recleaned, 
new seed, select, cowpeas. Any quantity. 
Buy now and save high prices. Burrus & 
Company, New Bern, N. C. 


Velvet Beans From Grower to Grower— 
North-grown Florida beans are the best. Our 


Re- 
$2 per bushel. 














supply is limited. $2.30 per bushel f.o.b. 
Quincy, Fla: Owl Commercial Co., Quincy, 
Florida. 





BERMUDA, 


Bermuda Grass—Ten thousknd roots, $1. 
Free booklet. Carolina Farms, Orangeburg, 
South Carolina. 


Bermuda Grass — “Progressive Farmer’’ 
says plant “Bermuda.” Booklet free. Sev- 
enty-five pounds roots, $1. Carolina Farms, 
Orangeburg, S. C. 


CABBAGE, 


Cabbage, Cauliflower, Lettuce, Parsley, 
and Strawberry plants; Asparagus and Rhu- 
barb roots; Horseradish sets. Ask for price 
list. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants—Frest-proof. At greatly 
reduced prices. All varieties. - ‘‘Wakefields’’ 
@ specialty. You can’t afford to sow seed. 
Large stocky plants, weather hardened, 60c 
per thousand; three thousand or more, 50c. 
“Edgeworth Farm,” Marshville, N. C., R. 2 


CLOVER. 
Wanted—100 bushels, well cleaned, sound 
w. 


bur clover seed, Southern grown. 
Stevens, Willow-Dale Farm, Mayanie, Ga. 


CORN. 


Batts Prolific Seed Corn for Sale—Per 
bushel, $2. James Scroggs, Brasstown, N. C. 


Cockes’ Prolific Seed Corn—Has been se- 
lected for five years. $2.50 bushel. Clar- 
ence Choate, Pineville, N. C. 


Cocke’s Prolific Seed Gorn—Carefully se- 
lected and shelled by hand, $2 per bushel. 
N. H. Ferguson, Randleman, Nn. C. 


Thousand-Dollar, Prize-Winning 
County seed corn, bushel, $2. 
special prices. Giles 
Ferry, Va. 


Biggs 7*Ear, Cockes, and Marlboro Prolific 
seed corn, $2 @ bushel. The greatest corn 






































Boone 
Large lots, 
Sydnor Terry, News 





Fred M. Preston, Pine Castle, Fla. 


We prepay express on sweet potato slips 
and guarantee safe delivery. Ask for Pro- 
gressive Farmer special offer. Postal will 
bring it. Address U. S. Camphor Co., Earle- 
ton, Fla. 


Potato Plants—Let me book your orders. 
Catawba Yams, Queens, Nancys, Pumpkin 
Yams, $1.50 to $1.75 thousand. Special price 
on large lots. Cash with order. A. 
Yoder, Hickory, N. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Genuine,s Pumpkin 
Yam. Also tomato plants, leading varieties. 
All plants, $1.75 per 1,000, 500 for $1. Spe- 
cial prices on large quantities. Can ship at 
once. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


Fifteen Million Sweet Potato Silps—For 
April, May and June delivery. Leading va- 
rieties. $1.50 per thousand. Full count and 
safe arrival guaranteed. My book on Grow- 
ing Sweet Potatoes, free. C. W. Waughtel, 
Homeland, Ga. 


Macklin’s Sweet Potato Plants—No wait- 

















ing. Immediate shipment or money re- 
turned. “Nancy Hall,” ‘Norton . Yam,” 
“Providence,” and “Sugar Yam,” .$1.75 per 
1,000. Plant catalog free. Wm. Macklin, 


Dinsmore, Fla. 


Southern Queen Sweet Potato Slips—For 
prompt delivery. This variety wonderfully 
productive, delicious flavor, and _ perfect 
keeper. $1.75 per thousand; $1.50 in quan- 
tities of ten thousand. Geo. C. Leach, 
Aberdeen, N. C 


Potato Plants—Queens, Yams, and Nancy 
Hall, $2 per thousand. Sparks’ Earliana and 
Woods’ Early Beauty tomato plants, $2 per 
thousand. April, May, and June delivery. 
All plants grown on new soil, free from 
disease. - Satisfaction guaranteed. Turffiin 
Farms, Salisbury, N. C. 


Improved White Peachblow Late Seed 
Potatoes—The only white potato worth 
planting in the. South. On well prepared 
ground, has made 200 bushels to the acre, 
planted about July first; and a good keeper. 
Should .be ordered before June first and 
spread out on a dry cool floor so the sprouts 
will not get so long, at 90c per bushel f.o.b. 
Claremont, Va. J. M. Hughes, oT 
Virginia, 


Sweet Potato Slips—The famous oy B. 
Barringer Pride potato. It is fine, it is good, 
it keeps good, it eats good, yields good, 
grows on any kind of land, grows quick. 
Planted my entire crop last year July 12 and 
17; made a fine yield, and fine size. Have 
bedded 1,000 bushels. Plants for sale at 
$1.50 per thousand. For further informa- 
tion, refer to Progressive Farmer of date 
of March 2nd and May 3rd. I always get 
a dollar and more a bushel for these pota- 




















for the South. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, toes, John B. Barringer, Newton, N. C. - 
North Carolina. MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS. 
COTTON. Ornamental Plants, Shrubs and Trees— 





Lewis and Columbia Long Staple Cotton 
Seed. O. B. Robinson, Gastonia, N. C. 


Lewis Long Staple Cottonseed—One dollar 











per bushel. M. Farris, R. F. D. 16, Pine- 
ville, N. C. 
PEAS. 
Good Mixed Peas, at $2. Dr. W. P. Shu- 
ler, St. George, S. C. 





150 Bushels of Peas for Sale. 
cantile Co., Raeford, N. C. 


For Sale—Three thousand bushels cow- 
peas. W. L. Hall & Co., Greenville, N. C. 

Peas for Sale—Whippoorwill, $2; mixed, 
$1.90; f.o.b. our shipping point, in new bags. 
Isenhower & Co., Conover, N. C. 


Seed Peas—300 bushels mixed cowpeas, 


Hoke Mer- 











good stock at $1.80 per bushel. Order 
promptly, Hall & Pearsall, Inc., Wilming- 
ton, N. C. 





For Sale—500 bushels of mixed field peas, 
at $2 per bushel, f.o.b. cars Wilmington. 
Samuel Bear, Sr., & Sons, 311 North Front 
Street, Wilmington, N. C. 


For Sale—1i,500 bushels good, sound,’ field 
peas, in strong bags. Will accept orders for 
ahy quantity and can make prompt ship- 





ment. Send us your orders at once, at $2 
per bushel, cash, f.o.b. Wilmington, for 
small lots. Write us for special price on 


large quantities. Pearsall & Co. 


POTATOES. 


Nancy Hall, Providence, and Yellow Yam 
potato draws, $1.50 per thousand. Farm- 
ers’ Plant Co., Enterprise, S. C 


Sweet Potato Plants—Leading varieties, 
$1.50 per thousand. Send for free culture 
methods. C. W. Waughtel, Homeland, Ga. 


Sweet Potato Slips for Sale—Nancy Hall, 
Porto Rico, Red Providence, and Triumph, 
$1.50 per thousand. N. Price, Gainesville, 
Florida. 


I Raise My Own Seed—Porto Rico, Nancy 
Hall, Yellow Provident potato plants. $1.75 
thousand. Special express rates. Jack Green, 
Live Oak, Fla. 


Potato Slips for Sale—Triumph, the ear- 
liest, most prolific and best variety, $2 per 
thousand; 5,000, $7.50. Woman's College, 
Meridian, Miss. 


Potato Slips—Catawba Yams and White 
Haties. Best strain; great yielder. $1.50 
per thousand. Cash with orders. J. J. Jones, 
Catawba, N. C. 


Sweet Potato Plants for sale at $1.25 per 
thousand. Special prices to dealers. Satis- 
faction guaranteed, C. C. Taylor, Maiden, 
North Carolina. 
































Ask for catalog. 
North Carolina. 


Improved Spanish Peanuts, $1.75 bushel. 
Chufas, $1 peck, or $3.50 bushel. Order now. 
Seed scarce. J. F. Barwick, Ayden, N. C., 


Nancy Hall and six other varieties potato 
plants, $1.50 per thousand. Tomato, pepper, 
cabbage and celery plants. Oaklin Farm, 
Salisbury, N. C. 


“Nancy Hall’ 
mato plants. 


Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, 











and other potato and ‘to- 
April and May delivery. $2, 





1,000; cash. Prompt shipment. Tidewater 
Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 
Beggarweed Seed and Velvet Beans—Re- 


cleaned and graded; recleaned stock insures 
higher germination. Beans, $2.50 bushel; 
Beggarweed, 35 cents pound, f.o.b. Sydney 
V. Coxetter, Grower, Lloyd, Fila. 


Tomato Plants—We have fifty thousand 
New Stone or Prize-Taker tomato plants. 
Also Large Bell pepper plants. Will deliver 
at your express office, 500 plants on receipt 
of $1.25, or 1,000 for $1.75. . Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Jno. C. Wilson & Co., Yonges 
Island, S. C. 


Macklin’s Plants—No waiting. 
shipment, or money returned. Livingston's 
“Beauty” tomato, and “New York Improv- 
ed” eggplant, $1.75 per 1,000. “‘Ruby King” 
pepper, $2.50. Sweet potato plants, seed ad, 
these columns. Catalog free. Wm. Mack- 
lin, Dinsmore, Fia. 


We Are Headquarters for Superior Seeds— 
Tested and true. Seed potatoes; farm, gar- 
den and flower seeds of the highest quality 
and germination. Also poultry foods and 
supplies. Write for our free Catalog A. and 
prices. Diggs & Beadles (3 stores), The 
Seed Merchants, Richmond, Va. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Norton Yam, Tri- 
umph, Prolific Yam, $1.50 per 1,000; Nancy 
Hall, Vineless, $1.75 per 1,000; Peachblow 
(the best of all), $2 per 1,000, by express. 
June Pink, Ponderosa, Stone and Beauty To- 
mato plants, 50 cents per 100 by parcel post; 
$1.25 for 500 by express. Roots packed in 
damp moss. Free Catalog. Wakefield Farms, 
Charlotte, N. C 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


neem 


PPP PP APA 
Business Education—Small cost. 








Immediate 











Civil ser- 


vice, bookkeeping, shorthand, touch type- 
writing, telegraphy, penmanship, drawing, 
ete. We please you. Write us. Spence’s 


Business School, Goldsboro, N. C 


Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, 
hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 
ciatsts in the Greensboro Commercial 
School, Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. At- 
tend our school if you want to secure a 
good position. 





Short- 
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THE MARKETS. 








RALEIGH MARKETS. 
(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
May 1. 

Cotton, 


Good middling 
Strict middling 
Middling 
Leow grades 








Flour, Hay and Grain. 


«Report furnished by C. B. Gill Produce Co.) 
Flour—Per bbl—wholesale prices: 








High SFades ..wwscccscccsoe $5.25 @$5.75 
Lower, grades ......-----++- 4.50@ 5.00 
Corn—No. 2 white, per bushel. —- . 
No. 2 mixed ........cccvees 
Timothy hay, per ton........- $20. oo a8. +H 
essancentannsinioml 
Provisions. 
Snowdrift shortening, per case 
Compound, tierce basis .......-ececeee 
Pure lard, tierce basis ........ 
Cheese, full cream ........ ee 
Meats. 
Hams, sugar-cured ........ceeee 17% @20 c¢ 
eee TID GOH8G occ tcccscces 12 @12%c 





SAVANNAH COTTON 


{Report "aS by W. T. Williams, Bditer 
he Cotton Record.) 


May 1. 

QOrGinary ...cccccccscccces cose 

Good ordinary | bb WAS TEES be Be 10% 

EOW MIGAHUNE ..ccccccccccccecs 11% 

BEPAGNNE .. i ccecccvcccccccsecs 12 

Good middling bv eg eueewe coces 12% 
Total sales—baleS .....+-esee0% coccces 1,044 
€ottonseed, carload lots, per ton....nominal 
Cottonseed meal, per tOn....eeeeeeeees $28.00 
Cottonseed hulls .........seeeee e 12.00 


The market has been quieter and with an 
easier tendency during the week, but is 
steadier again at the close. The easier feel- 
ing was due apparently to more impatience to 
realize on held lots at a time when the de- 
mand was more or less indifferent. Quotations 
declined % cent on the week. The situation 
with regard to the old crop has latterly 
grown stronger. There has recently been & 
marked increase in exports, with every in- 
dication of a further liberal outward move- 
ment. It now appears foreign houses have 
aranged to take up the bulk of the New 
York stock on May contracts, and ship the 
cotton to Europe. The cotton seems to have 
been bought more cheaply in that way than 
eould have been done in Southern markets. 
An advance in freight rates has already 
Been announced as a result of the extra de- 
mand for room. , It is to be supposed that 
the foreigners had all these arrangements 
made a good while back, and so for some 
time have displayed indifference about buy- 
ing When the cotton leaves New York, 
something will have to be done to replenish 
the much depleted stock there, and spot 
cotton is getting rather scarce now. 

The new crop does not appear to be doing 
ge very much as yet. The weather has been 
much too cold, especially at night, and the 
plant, where up, is not growing fast. More- 
ever, owing to the dry soil, seed is slow in 
germinating, and there are fears that much 
will rot in the ground. All this causes @ 
great deal of uncertainty as to the stand, 
as considerable replanting is apt to be neces- 
sary. After the first setback, due to the 
late March frost, Texas has been faring bet- 
ter, but with the prospect of a very early 
crop eliminated. At the close there are some 
indications of another unfavorable change 
in the weather in the West, so that the 
vicissitudes of the early season are not yet 
entirely over. 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mer. 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 





. April 28. 

Steers—Best, per cwt .......... $7.75 @$8.25 
Medium to good .........6.6 7.00 .50 
Common th TRIS .cccccedccees 5.50@ 6.50 

Heifers—Best, per cwt........... 7.00@ 7.50 
medium to good ........2.4. - 5.75@ 6.75 
Commen to fair ..ccccccccs 4.75@ 5.50 

Cows—Best, per Cwt.....ccecees 6.00@ $6.75 
Medium to good -75@ 5.50 
Common to fair .. -50@ 4.50 

@Oxen, per cwt ....... -50@ 7.50 

Bulle, Per cwt ...ccccee 4.75@ 6.50 

Calves—Extra, per cwt .........- 8.00@ 9.00 
EY calc 'G as (ad's 60-6 0 64'o he. 7.00@ 8.00 

Dairy cows, per head .......... 30.00 @75.00 

Hogs—Best, per ecwt 
Eos 85.6516 006. 1 bese covenge 


Sows and stags 
Sheep—Best, per cwt 
Common to fair 
Lambs 








NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK PEA- 
NUTS. 


(Report furnished by Holmes & Dawson, 
Norfolk, Va.) 


May 1, 
No. 1 grade, 60 per cent..... cocee 3% @3%C 
No. 2 grade, 50-55 per cent....... 34% @3%c 
No. 3 grade, 40-45 per cent...... - 3 @3%e 
Shelling, good weight ........... 2% @3 ec 
Shelling, light weight ........... 2% @2%ec 
MPOMIGR POANBID 2 ccccccccccece 1.3214 @1.38 


Tone very firm. 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
(Report Furnished by E. K. Vietor & Co., 
Leaf, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 
April 26. 


Receipts in our market have continued to 


be very small. The weather has turned 
warm and dry so that the farmers have a 
chance of preparing the land for the crops. 
From what we can learn there are plenty 


ef plants and the plants are doing well. If 
conditions stay favorable, we look for an 
early planting of the crop. Business in 


hogshead tobaccos has been small, altho sev- 
eral lots of some size have been sold, con- 
tobacco. 


sisting mostly of Western 





HICKORY EGGS AND BUTTER 


(Reported by Catawba Creamery Company, 
Hickory, N. C.) 

April 28. 
Eggs—Fresh-gathered, per dozen....... 1l4e 
Butter—Creamery, per pound..........- 35¢ 

3: ae ee are ae ee foe eae 17e 
Spring chickens, per pound .....s+e8.. 25c 





NORFOLK COTTON. 
May 2. 


(Reported by Eure Harris & Co., 
Virginia.) 


Norfolk, 


Good middling 

Strict middling 

po) Se a ere eae ie 

Strict low middling .....ccece : dig 
Tone steady. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE, 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
April 29. 

New No. 1 potatoes, per barrel, 
No. 2, $2.25@2.75; in 168-pound bags, $1.70 
@1.80; bulk, per 180 pounds, $2. Sweets, 
$1. 25@1. 75 per basket. Onions, old, per 
100-pound bag, red, 35@50c; yellow, 35@75c. 
Cabbage, old, per ton, $7@10; new, $1.75@ 
2.50 per crate; per barrel, $1.25@1.50. As- 
paragus, $1.75@2.75 per dozen bunches. Are 
tichokes, $1.50@2.50 per barrel. , Beans, $1 
@3 per basket for wax or green. Beets, $2 
@2.50 per 100 bunches for New Orleans, and 
$3@6 for South Carolina. Carrots, old, $1 





$4@4.75; 


@1.50 per barrel; per 100 bunches, $1@2. 
Celery, $3.50@4.50 per 12-inch case. Chic- 
ory, $1.50@2.50 per barrel. Escarol, $1.50 


@3 per barrel. Eggplant, $1.50@3.50 per 
box. Horseradish, $1@3 per 100 pounds. 
Kale, 35@50c per barrel. Lettuce, 75c@$2 
per basket. Leeks, 50@75c per 100 bunches, 
Okra, $2@4 per carrier. Oysterpiants, $3@ 
5 per 100 bunches. Peppers, $1@2 per car- 
rier. Peas, $1@3 per basket. Parsley, $1.50 
@3.25 per barrel. Parsnips, 50c@$1 per bar- 
rel. Radishes, 75c@$1.25 per basket. Rhu- 
barb, $1@2.50 per 100 bunches. Romaine, 
$2@2.50 per basket. Shallots, $1@2 per bar- 
rel. Squash, $1.75@2.25 per box for white. 
Spinach, 75c@$1.75 per barrel. Turnips, 40 
@i75ic per barrel for white. , Tomatoes, $1@ 
3.50 per carrier. 





HOW TO SAVE VETCH SEED. 


By Sowing Vetch and Oats Together 
and Cutting When Most Seed are 
Ripe a Good Profit Can be Made. 


OUR years ago there were proba- 
bly not more than 50 fields of 
vetch in South Carolina, but every 
fall has witnessed wider plantings, 
and every spring more successful 
fields, until now vetch is growing on 
at least 1,500 farms. The method of 
growing vetch is well worked out 
and no one need fail if he will use 
the proper cultural methods. Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 529 covers the essential 
points in vetch growing and it is well 
worth the reading of any farmer. 

Nearly all our seed is imported 
from Europe, and the price has been 
higher from year to year. Four 
years ago, hairy vetch seed sold at 
six cents a pound. A year later it 
cost eight and nine cents. Two years 
ago the farmers paid ten to 11 cents, 
and last year from 13 to 15 cents 
Was as cheap as it could be bought. 
The high price has been discouraging 
to some, and altho under many con- 
ditions Oregon vetch is not success- 
ful, many have bought it because it 
was cheaper, and consequently made 
failures. 

There is no necessity, however, for 
farmers to buy foreign-grown seed. 
It can be produced here in South 
Carolina as successfully as anywhere, 
and if farmers will avail themselves 
of their opportunity there need not 
be a pound of seed imported and the 
acreage of vetch can be greatly in- 
creased. 

Hairy vetch matures seed about 
the same time that oats ripen. Hairy 
vetch and oats should be sown to- 
gether as the vetch needs the oats 
to hold it up. When sowing for 
seed, 30 pounds of hairy vetch and 
one bushel of oats should be sown 
per acre. One of the late varieties 
of oats is best for planting with the 
vetch as it gives more time for the 
seed to develop. Ripe seed and 
blooms may be on a vetch plant at 
the same time. The pods that form- 
ed first may open and cast the seed 
before the last are matured. The 
best time, therefore, to cut vetch for 
seed, is when there are the most ma- 
tured pods on the plants. This is us- 
ually toward the end of the growing 


season for vetch, or when late oats 
are ripe. 

The oats and vetch can be cut with 
a binder provided the vetch is not 
too thick and tangled. On loose 
soils the oats and vetch can fre- 
quently be raked up without cutting. 
If all the crop is not ‘obtained the 
first time over, raking crosswise will 
get the remainder. In most cases, 
however, a mower should be used. 

Oats and vetch can be threshed 
on an ordinary threshing machine. 
The seed will all come out together. 
There are some machines now being 
put on the market that will sep- 
arate oats and vetch seed. A fan- 
ning mill may also be used for this 
purpose. If there is the proper pro- 
portion of vetch and oats, they can be 
used for seed without separating. 
If there are too many oats, more 
vetch can be added. The yield of 
hairy vetch seed per acre will run 
from three to eight bushels. Consid- 
ering the price of seed and the fact 
that the forage of oats and vetch 
when threshed make a fair quality 
of hay, it is a good proportion. Ow- 
ing to the immaturity of some of 
the vetch seed, not all will germin- 
ate, but, on the whole, the seed 
grow as well as the imported seed. 

In connection with this article, the 
experiences of C. C. Hindman, Pelzer, 

C., will be of interest. In fall of 
1911, Mr. Hindman planted hairy 
vetch and oats on clay land. The 
seed were inoculated with cultures, 
and a part of the land fertilized with 
acid phosphate and a part with basic 
slag. The acid phosphate killed 
most of the inoculating bacteria, so 
many of the plants died during the 
winter. The basic slag, however, had 
mo effect on the bacteria, and an ex- 
cellent stand, well inoculated, and 
which made a heavy growth was se- 
cured. One acre of this vetch was 
in an old barn lot, and Mr. Hindman 
sold the hay in the bale for $107. 
The price of hay in the spring of 
1911 was high but the yield was 
5,800 pounds on the acre. 

From a little more than an acre 
which was threshed for seed, Mr. 
Hindman secured 45 bushels of oats 
and vetch mixed. He planted a part 
of this in 16 acres of cotton land af- 
ter the first picking of cotton, inocu- 
lating with soil from the old field. 
This spring oats and vetch are mak- 
ing a heavy growth. He sold the re- 
mainder of the seed to his neighbors 
and now more than a dozen farmers 
around Pelzer are growing vetch. 

Columbia, S.C. A. G. SMITH. 





Plant Velvet Beans. 


The velvet bean is really a tropical plant 
and for that reason does not mature seed 
very far north of northern Florida, but the 
vines grow luxuriantly throughout the Cot- 
ton Belt, especially on sandy loam soils. 
Their great value is the amount of organic 
matter they produce. This is from two to 
three times as much as cowpeas and most 
other summer legumes. Many of the vines 
grow from ten to 30 feet long with many 
stems and large leaves. This mass of vege- 
tation will often stand from two to three 
feet high on the land and is easily worth 
from $5 to $20 per acre as a soil restorer. 

We do not advise planting velvet beans 
on rich land. They should be put on the 
very poorest land on the farm,,especially on 
land too poor to grow the ordinary crops 
on profitably. A good fertilizer for sandy 
loam soils may be made by mixing together 
100 pounds of cottonseed meal, 500 pounds 
of acid phosphate and 200 pounds of kainit. 
Use 200 pounds per acre. The latter may be 
reduced one-half or more on stiff Clay soils, 
or such as contain much potash already. 
The vines are not suitable for mowing and 
perhaps that is in their favor, since chey 
are generally planted on poor land which 
needs this mass of vegetable matter. How- 
ever, the leaves, small portions of the stems 
and the beans make splendid grazing for 
hogs and cattle in December and January, a 
time when grazing is generally scarce on 
Southern farms. One precaution is necessary 
here: Cattle should not be allowed to gorge 
themselves the first time they are turned on 
the beans. The bean seed furnish much 
protein and are especially good for growing 
hogs. Another advantage they have is that 
the roots, vines and stems act as a soil hold- 
er and cover crop during the winter. This 
helps out the cotton farmer who is not usu- 


ally able to plant much cover crop on ac- 
= of having to gather his cotton in the 
all. ; 


Velvet beans may be 


planted between the 
hills of corn, 


but should not be closer than 
two feet apart in the drills. If the corn 
rows are made six to seven feet apart, a 
row of beans may be planted between the 
rows of corn and in this case should be 
about three feet apart. Three to four beans 
should be planted in each hill. This will 
require about 20 pounds of seed per acre, 
which amount may be procured, at present 
prices, for about one dollar.—C. R. Hudson, 
North Carolina Demonstration Agent. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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If You Want Light in Your Country Home, 
get the best. I have it. J. H. Patteson, 
Ashland, Va. 


Send for Free Booklet—All about patents 





and their cost. Shepherd & Campbeil, Pat- 
ent ao 600-L Victor Bidg., Wash- 
ington, D. 

Monarch Home ~ Canners—$10, up. Make 
big money. Send postal for catalog. Can- 
ners, cans, supplies. Monarch, 333 Main, 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


“Sell Trees—Fruit trees, pecan trees, shade 
trees, roses, ornamentals, etc. Easy to sell, 
Big Profits. Write today. Smith Bros., 
Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 











~~ For $5. 50—An_ Elgin 7 jewel. "watch, 16 
size, nickel, open face, screw back and bizel, 
with a gold plated chain. Postpaid anywhere. 
G. B. Caidwell, Monroe, N. C. 


Berkshire Pigs—HEight weeks old, 
to registration for $5 each. Black 
and Silver Laced Wyandotte eggs, 
15. Virgilina, Va. J. P. Jones. 


Silver Laced Wyandottes — *-Pure-bred; 
nothing better. 15 eggs, $1.25; 30 for $2. 
For sale, pair pure-bred Poland China hogs, 
year old, not related. M. L. Aderholt, Hen- 
ry River, N. 


Will sell a 50-egg Cycle Hatcher and a 
large size brooder for nine dollars, or ex- 
change for Buff Orpington pullets. Write 
what you have. E. L. Lynch, Snow Hill, 
North Carolina, 


~ Comple te Wood-Working Plant for Sale— 
Town of 1,000, main line of S. A. L. Railway. 
Plenty of timber. Plant making money. 
Good reason for selling. Owner, P. O. Box 
306, Monroe, N. C. 


Montrose Stock Farm—Clydesdale horses, 
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Minorca 
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Berkshire hogs of the long-bodied, short- 
legged, heavy-boned kind. White Wyan- 
dottes. Eggs, $2.50 for 15. Write your 
wants. E. M. Timberlake, Orange, Va. 





Am Closing Out Fine Lot Cabbage Plants 
at 50c per thousand. Four varieties. Book- 
ing orders for Nancy Hall, Vineless Catawba 
Yam potato plants, at $1.50 per thousand. 
A few nice Berkshire pigs. Oaklin Farm, 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Seven varieties, hand-picked and reclean- 
ed, sound, 98 per cent germinating, well 
sacked peas, $2, up. Registered Essex sows 
and gilts in farrow; service boars, and pigs. 
Poland China gilts in farrow. Durocs. Reg- 
istered Jersey bull calf. Angora goats. 
Bronze turkeys. Satisfaction or money back. 
J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. 


40 per cent to 75 per cent Saved on Tires. 
Printed guarantee for 2,500 miles with every 
tire. Generally run 3,000 to 6,000 miles. 
Every tire re-made by ‘hand, free from im- 
perfections and blemishes of all kinds. Our 
prices, 28x3, $6.87; 30x38, $7.35; 30x3%, 
$10.46; 32x3%, $10.96; 34x4, $14.90. All sizes. 
All makes. Write for free catalog and price 
list. Peerless Tire Co., 1588 (B) Broadway, 
New York. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
paper unless he Te, us satisfactory — as 





























to his honesty an resp 

Farms For Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, 
NR. ¢. 

Lots, Farms—E. R. MacKethan, Fayette- 
ville, N. C. 





131 Acres—Good grain, cotton, stock farm. 
Near town. Improved road. Bargain to 
quick buyer. F. M. Rand, Chase City, Va. 


2,000-Acre Farm for Sale—On Tidewater 
River near Charleston. 250 acres open land, 
balance pasture and wooded land. Deer, 
fish, game. H. R. Hale, Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 


Wanted: Southern Farms—I am in touch 
with thousands of buyers. If you have a 
farm for sale in the South, no matter how 
large, write me quick. W. M. Berryhill, 
Charlotte, N. 


For Sale—50 acres; 21 cleared, 29 in pine 
timber, estimated 75,000 lumber. Six-room 
house, barn, water. 2% miles from Cleve- 
land, on good pike; % mile to school. Terms. 
Write J. A. Schulgin. R. 5, Cleveland, Tenn. 


Get my List of Great Bargains in Southern 
Farms—Thousands of acres of fine timber 
lands for sale. Farms all sizes in all parts 
of the South. Write me today. I have the 
farm you want. W. M. Berryhill, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 


For Sale—838 acres, one farm, on railroad, 
two public roads, 4 miles from city of 6,000. 
216 acres, 1% miles of city, 6,000; best road 




















in county; 1 ten-room and 4 tenant dwell- 
ings; big barn, silos, water tank; an ideal 
home and farm. G. B. Caldwell, Monroe, 
North Carolina. 

Government Farms Free—Our_ 112-page 
book, ‘““Vacant Government Lands” describes 


every acre in every county in United States. 
How secured free. Latest diagrams and ta- 


bles. All about Free Government Farms. 
Official 112-page book. Price, 25¢c postpaid. 
Webb Publishing Co., Dept. 126, St. Paul, 


Minnesota. 


Cut-Over Pine Lands—In aca County, 
Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
fruit. Elevated country. Good water. $5 
to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
liberal terms on balance. For illustrated 
folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 


Do You Want Cash—an@_ interest- bearing 
paper for your real] estate? Land at auc- 
tion our specialty. We subdivide land into 
town lots, or large farms into smal! tracts 
and sell at auction. We do vigorous, up-to- 
date advertising, and with our force of auc- 
tioneers, advertisers and ground men—the 
best in the South—we get the best result 
possible and get it quick. We sell in ten 
States. We sell on commission. We have 
had six years experience and know how to 
get results. Write or wire us, Southern 
Realty & Auction Company, E. M. Andrews, 
Manager, 229 So. Elm S8t., Greensboro, N. C. 











If you do not file your papers, give this 
copy to a neighbor who does net read it. 








Saturda 


Miss. 
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Miss Minerva and William 
Green Hill. 


A SERIAL STORY 
By Francis Boyd Calhoun. 


ighted, 1909, by Reilly-Britton Co.—Published 
adios! by permission of Reilly-Britton Co. 








CHAPTER XVIII. 
Closer Than a Brother. 

T WAS a bad, rainy day. Jimmy 

and Billy were playing in Sarah 
Jane’s cabin, she, however, being in 
happy ignorance of the fact. Her 
large stays, worn to the preaching the 
night before, were hanging on the 
back of a chair. 

“Ain’t I glad I don’ have to wear 
no corset when [I puts on long 
pants?” remarked Billy, pointing to 
the article. ‘‘Ain’t that a big one? 
It ’s twice ’s big ’~s Aunt Minerva’s.”’ 

“My mama wears a big co’set, too,” 
said Jimmy; “I like fat womans 
‘nother sight better ’n lean ones. 
Miss Minerva ’s ’bout the skinnest 
woman they is; when I get married 
I ’m going to pick out the fattest 
wife I can find, so when you set in 
her lap at night for her to rock you 
to sleep you ’ll have a soft place to 
put your head, while she sings to 
you.” 

“The Major—he ’s mos’ plump 
enough for two,” said Billy, taking 
down the stays and trying to hook 
them around him. 

“It sho’ is big,’ he said; “I ber- 
lieve it ’s big ’nough to go ’round 
both of us.” 

“Le’s see if ’t ain’t,’’ was the other 
boy’s ready suggestion. 

He stood behind Billy and they 
put the stays around both little 
bodies, while; with much squeezing 
and giggling, Billy hooked them safe- 
ly up the front. The boys got in front 
of Sarah Jane’s one looking-glass and 
danced about laughing with glee. 

“We ’re like the twinses what was 
growed together like mama read me 
‘bout,’ declared the younger child. 

Presently they began to feel un- 
comfortable, especially Jimmy, whose 
fat, round little middle was tightly 
compressed. 

“Here, unhook this thing, Billy, 
and le’s take her off,” he said. “I 
’m ’bout to pop open.” 

‘All right,’’ agreed his companion. 

He tugged and pulled, but could 
get only the top and bottom hooks 
unclasped; the middle ones refused 
to budge. 

“I can’t get these-here hooks to 
come loose,”’ Billy said. 

Jimmy put his short, fat arms 
around him and tried his hand, but 
with no better success. The stays 
were such a snug fit that the hooks 
seemed glued. ; 

‘We sho’ is in a fix,” said Billy 
gloomily; ‘“‘look like God all time let- 
tin’ us git in trouble.’’ 

“You think of more fool stunts td 
do, William Hill, than any boy they 
is,” cried the other; ‘“‘you all time 


- wants to get us hooked up in Sarah 


Jane’s corset and you all time can’t 
get nobody loose. What you want to 
get us hooked up in this thing for?” 

“You done it yo’self,’’ defended the 
boy in front with rising passion. 
“Squeeze in, Jimmy; we jes’ boun’ to 
git outer this ’fore somebody finds 
it out.” 

He backed the other child close to 
the wall and pressed so hard against 
him that Jimmy screamed aloud and 
began to pound him on the head 
with his chubby fists. 

Billy would not submit tamely to 
any such treatment. He reached his 
hand behind him and gave the small- 
er boy’s cheek a merciless pinch. The 
fight was on. The two little boys, 
laced up tightly as they were in a 
Stout pair of stays, pinched and 
Scratched, and kicked and jerked. 
Suddenly Billy, leaning heavily 
against Jimmy, threw him flat on his 
back and fell on top of him. 

Bennie Dick, sitting on the floor, 
had up to this time watched the pro- 
ceedings with an interested eye; now, 
thinking murder was being commit- 
ted, he opened his big, red mouth and 
emitted a howl that could be heard 





and will 
butter or 
There is as much difference between 


Cottolene 


and its imitations as between extra good and very 
poor butter. Be careful, avoid substitutes, 





1 quart flour 


bowl. 


oven. 





1 heaping teaspoon salt 
3 teaspoons baking powder 

Mix dry ingredients together and sift into chopping 
Add Cottolene chilled, chop lightly until well 
mixed; be careful to keep everything cold. Now add 
the milk, stirring lightly. 
rolling each piece the size and shape of a plate. Put2 
cakes intoeach plate and bakeabout 15 minutes in quick 
Place on hot plate, tear cakes apart and spread 
sweetened mashed strawberries between and over the 
cakes. Sprinkle with powdered sugar and serve at once. 


Pastry made with Cottolene is smoother in 
texture, finer-grained and better in flavor than 
if made from 

And Cottolene costs no more than lard, 
go one-third farther than either 


utter or lard. 


ard. 





TRY THIS RECIPE: 
l pint milk 6 tablespoons Cottolene 
1 teaspoon sugar 


Divide dough into 6 parts, 
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half a mile. It immediately brought 
his mother to the open door. When 
she saw the children squirming on 
the floor in her only corset, her in- 
dignation knew no bounds. 

“You, Jimmy Garner, an’ you, too, 
William Hill, yuh little imps o’ Sa- 
tan, what you doin’ in my house? 
Did n’t yo? mammy tell you not to 
tamper wid me no mo’? Git up an’ 
come here an’ lemme git my co’set 
off o’ yuh.”’ 

Angry as she was she could not 
keep from laughing at the sight they 
presented, as, with no gentle hand, 
she unclasped the hooks and released 
their imprisoned bodies. 

“Billy all time————-” began Jim- 
my. 

‘Billy all time nothin’,,” said Sa- 
rah Jane, “’t ain’t no use fo’ to try 
to lay dis here co’set business onto 
Billy; both o’ yuh is ekally in it. An’ 
me a-aimin’ fo’ to go to three fun’els 
dis week an’ a baptizin’ on Sunday. 
S’pose y’ all ’d bruck one o’ de 
splints, how’d I look a-presidin’ at a 
fun’el ’thout nare co’set on, an’ me 
shape’ like what I is?” 

‘‘Who ’s dead, Sarah Jane?” asked 
Jimmy, hoping to stem the torrent of 
her wrath. 

‘Sis’ Mary Ellen ’s las’ 
Brudder Littlejohn—dat 
she replied, 
his interest. 

‘‘When did he die?”—-Jimmy pur- 
sued his advantage. 

“He got ’way f’om here ’bout moon- 
down las’ night,” she replied, losing 
sight of her grievance in his flatter- 
ing interrogations. ‘‘You know Sis’ 
Littlejohn, she been married goin’ on 
five times. Dis-here ’11 make fo’ gen- 
tlemans she done buriet an’ dey 
ain’t nobody can manage a fun’el like 
she kin; ’pears like hit jes come nat- 
chel to her. She sho’ if done a good 
part by eb’ry single husban’ too, an’ 
she ’s figgerin’ to outdo all the yuth- 
ers wid Brudder Littlejohn’s co’pse.’’ 
Sarah Jane almost forgot her little 
audience in her intense absorption 
of her subject. ‘She say to me dis 
mornin’, she say, ‘Marri’ge am a lot- 
t’ry, Sis Beddinfiel’, but I sho is 
drawed some han’some prizes.’ She 
got ’em all laid out side by side in de 


husban’, 
’s. a-who,” 
somewhat mollified at 


buryin’ groun’ wid er little imige on 
ebry grabe; an’ Sis Mary Ellen, seein’ 
as she can’t read de writin’ on de 
tombstones, she got a diff’unt little 
animal a-settin’ on eb’ry head res’ so 
’s she kin tell which husban’ am 
which. Her fus’ husban’ were all 
time a-huntin’, so she got a little 
white marble pa’tridge a-restin’ on 
he’ head, an’ hit am a mighty con- 
solement to a po’ widda ’oman fo’ to 
know dat she can tell de very minute 
her eyes light on er grabe which hus- 
ban’ hit am. Her second man he got 
er mighty kinky, wooly head an’ he 
mighty meek, so she got a little 
white lamb a-settin’ on he grabe; an’ 
de nex’ husban’ he did n’t have noth- 
in’ much fo’ to disgueese him f’om 
de res’ ’cep’in’ he so slow an’ she 
might nigh rack her brain off, tweil 
she happen to think ’bout him bein’ 
a Hardshell Baptis’ an’ so powerful 
slow, so she jes got a little tarrapim 
an’ sot it on him. Hit sho’ am a pret- 
ty sight jes to go in dat buryin’ groun’ 
an’ look at ’em all, side by side; 
an’ now she got Brudder Littlejohn 
to add to de res’. He de onliest one 
what ’s got er patch o’ whiskers so 
she gwine to put a little white cat on 
he’ grabe. Yes, Lord, ef anythink 
could pearten’ a widda ’oman hit 
would be jes to know dat yuh could 
go to de grabeyard any time yuh 


want to an’ look at dat han’some 
e’llection an’ tell ’zaetly which am 
which.” 


“Who else is dead, Sarah Jane?’ 

“**T ain’t nobody else dead, yit, as 
I knows on, but my two cousins is 
turrible low; one ’s got a hemrage 
on de lung an’ de yuther ’s got a con- 
gestin’ on de brain, an’ I ’lows dey 
ll bofe drap off ’twix’ now an’ sun- 
up tomorra.”’ Her eyes rolled around 
and happened to light on her corset. 
She at once returned to her griev- 
ance. 

““An’ sposin’ I had n’t ’av’ came 
in here when I did? I’d ’a’ had to 





ou only knew 
hat pleasure 
the 


Victrola 


brings into your 
home, you wouldn’t 

be without one for 
a single day. 


There is a Victor dealer 
right in your neighbor- 
hood who will gladly play, 
your favorite music. 


Write us today for cata- 
logsof the Victor-Victrola 
($15 to $200) and the 
Victor ($10 to$100). Easy 
terms can be arranged 
with the dealer if desired. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 

Berliner G h Co., M ! 
Canadian Distributors 
Always use Victor Machines 
with Victar Records and Vic 
tor Needles 

—the com- 
bination. 
There is no 
other way 
to get the 
unequaled 
Victertone. 


IT'S A WINNER 


We've got something up our 

sleeve for you— something 
never heard of before. 

Something for Para- 
gon Agents that’s a 
wonder. It will 
just knock everybody 
cold when they hear 
about it. 


It’s a Winner 


We're just about ready to 
springit. Wecan’t tell about 
it here. Everybody would 
grab it if we did. But we'll 
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went to my own cousins’ fun’el ’thout 

nare co’set. Y’ all gotta go right to 
y’ all’s mamas an’ Miss Minerva dis | 
very minute. I low dey ’ll settle yo’ | 
hashes. Don’t y’ all know dat Lar- 

roes ketch meddlers?”’ 


(To be continued.) 


tell you all about it if you 
want to be our agent. 


iT’S A WINNER! 
Do you want to know what 
we've at for agents this sea- 
son? ‘hen simply send us @ 
postal card. 


Paragon Tailoring Co. <irsi2% 
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Here are some 
things which you 
should look for ina 
1913 car. A car 
without them lacks 


things you should 
have. 


New Features 


The leading cars of this year 
have the left-side drive. They 
have electric dash lights—set-in 
lights—not the old projecting 
lamps. 


They have oversize tires. 
Skimpy tires, which double one’s 
tire bills, are quite out-of-date. 


All cars, in such things, follow 
the leaders. So don’t get features 
which the best makers have aban- 
doned. 


New Ideals 


Then men today are buying cars 
for keeps. So the best makers 
now are building cars which will 
run for years like new. And cars 
which cut down upkeep. 


R. M. Owen & Co., General Sales Agents for Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 


30.35 
Horsepower | 
Wheel Base— 
112 inches 
Tires— 


15 Roller 
Bearings 
Demountable 
ims 


Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, windshield, 
Prest-o-Lite gas tank for headlights, speedometer, self-starter, extra rim and brackets—all for $100 extra (list price $170). 
(Gray & Davis Electric Lighting and Starting System at an extra price, if wanted.) 


Real 1913 Car 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 


Reo the Fifth, my latest car, 
shows what such cars require, 


It is built of steel made to for- 
mula, and analyzed twice. The 
gears are tested in a 50-ton crush- 
ing machine. The. springs are 
tested for 100,000 vibrations. 


Every driving part, as a margin 
of safety, is given 50 per cent 
Overcapacity. 


We use 15 roller bearings, 
though they cost five times as 
much as common ball bearings. 
We use 190 drop forgings to avoid 
the risk of flaws 


We use a $75 magneto, a doub- 


ly-heated carburetor, a smokeless 
oiling system. 


We build slowly and carefully— 
grind parts over and over—watch 
them through endless inspection. 


Each engine is given five long 
tests, lasting 48 hours altogether. 


We could save in our building 
about $200 by using less care and 
less costly parts. But it would 
cost you in upkeep, in years to 
come, several times $200. 


So we give you the best we 








know. Then we save you about 
20 per cent on our cost by con- 
fining our output to this single 
model. 


Thus we give you a car, built as 
we describe, at this matchless Reo 
price. 


Rod ControJ 


Reo the Fifth has our new cone 
trol. All the gear shifting is done 
with one center rod, entirely out 
of the way. It is done by moving 
this rod only three inches in each 
of four directions. 


There are no levers to clog the 
way of the driver. Both brakes 
are operated by foot pedals. So 
the driver enters from either side, 


You will want this feature in 
your car when you see how much 
it means. 


After 26 years spent in car 
building, Reo the Fifth marks the 
best I know. If you want the 
best, please see it. : 


‘ 


Write for our catalog and we 
will direct you to the nearest Reo 
showroom. They are everywhere. 


Reo the Fifth 


The 1913 Series 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Biggest Thing in the 
Clock; Business 


_ Big Ben is the biggest thing today 
in the alarm clock business. 
_He is only two years and a half old, 


but he’s already getting more work 
from the States than any clock alive, 


_In two years and a half time, 18,000 
ewelers—70% of the total number of 
nited States watchmakers — have 
already adopted him. Two million 
and a half families leave it to him to 
call them up in the morning. Two 
million and a half families use him 
all day long to tell the right time by. 


He is really two good clocks in one— 
a crackerjack of a timekeeper and a 
crackerjack of an alarm. 


Big Ben stands seven inches tall. 
He is triple nickel-plated and wears an 
inner vest of steel that insures him 
for life. His big, bold figures and 
hands are easy to read in the dim 
morning light. His large, comfortable 
keys almost wind themselves. He 
tings five minutes steadily or ten 
intermittently. If he is oiled every 
other year, there is no telling how long 
he will last. 


He’s sold by 18,000 watchmakers. His 
price is $2.50 anywhere in the States, 

.00 anywhere in Canada. If you can’t 
find him.at your jeweler’s, a money order 
mailed to Westclox, La Salle, Illinois, will 
send him anywhere you say, express 
charges pre paid, 


BIG BEN | 
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Metal Roofing lasts longest, wears best 
is the enly real practical roofing made. 


Annis Patent Saflok 


on metal roofing prevents bulging or leak- 
ing, because sheets interlock and all nail 
heads are covered. 

Buy direct from factory—low freight rate 
—low price. You want to know more about 
it. Then sit down and write for booklet. 
Address Dep't “A.” 


Chattanooga Reofing & Foundry Company, 
CHATTANGOGA, TENNESSEE. 


—— 
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and all kinds of 


Schofield ine 


GUARANT 
for Heavy 


If you are looking for an engine to withstand heavy 

duty—an engine that is well adapted for the saw 
mill, oil mill and the cotton ginnery, or wherever an engine 

can be used to advantage—investigate the Schofield Engine. 


Long Wear—Less Steam 


In wearing qualities and the economy of steam, the Schofield Engine is ieee 
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and specificaations. 
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RNAMENTAL IRON FENCE 
| day durable and cheaper than wood. Hundreds of patterns for 
lawns, churches, ce! ublic grounds. Write for free cata- 

and special offer. line of Farm Fence, Gates 


oes ete. 
DFENCECO,, 234 Main St., Decatur, Ind, 
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passed. Sixty-seven years of experience has enabled us to producethe 
highest quality and type of engine—and one we can fully guarantee, 
py po Center Crank type—12 horse power to 100 horse power— 
side crank type 50 horse power to 150 horse power. 


We also manafacture boilers, tanks, towers, smoke stac 
o 


saw mills, 


pipe, galvanized roofing, etc, 
Write today for prices and catalogue containing lliustratio#e 


Schofield Iron Works, «- Macon, Ga. 





‘This is the Best Corn Mill Made S40"... 


Simple in construction, Keeps in repair. 

eed sifter. Ball bearings, 
| together by patent device. 
| longrun, A 


Automatic cleaning fans—simple 
Pebble stone grit buhrs. ifti 
Costs no more at first. Costs much less in the 
lute guarantee of satisfaction. Ask for catalog. 


Keeps from drifting 


| Williams’ Mill Mf'g. Co., 26 Main St., Ronda, N. C. 





a until you receive and approve 
of your bicycle. We ship 
anywhere in the U.S. without 


a cent deposit in advance, 


“ay you may ship it bac’ us at 
our expense and you will not 
: be out one cent. Wefusnish the 
e 
LOW FACTORY PRICES phd est grb 4 
bicycle it is possible to make at one small 
profit above actual factory cost. You save 
€10 to 625 middlemen’s profits by buying direct 
of us and have the manufacturer’s guarantee behind 
our bicyclee DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of 
ires from anyone at any price until you receive our 
catalogues and learn our ‘unheard of factory prices and 
remarkable BE A fon 
YOU WILL BE ASTONISHED when you recelve out 
etudy our superb models at the wonderful low prices we 
can make you. We sell the highest grade bicycles at 
lower ces than any other factory. We are satisfied 
with 81 profit above facto: . Bicycle Dealers, you 
can sell our bicycles under your own name plate at 
double our prices. Orders filled the day receiv 
GECOND HAND BICYCLES—A limited number taken 
in trade by our Chicago retail stores will be closed out a8 
once. 63 to TE each. Descriptive bargain list sent free. 
TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE rear wheels, inner tabes, 
lamps, cyclometers, parte, 
repairs and parts for all bicycles at half usual 
DO NOT WAIT—but write today for ourLarge Catalogue 
beautifully illustrated and containing a great fund of 
interesting* matter and useful information. It only 
sts a postal to bo. everything. Ad 
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col dress 
MEAD CYCLE ept. Nis? CHICAGO, ILL. 














40 sizes—fit any wagon—sustain any load to 
10,000 Ibs. Catalog and fistful of proofs free. 
9 17th St., \iacine, Wis, 








Like hungry wolves 

Fish Bite any time of the year 
fyou use Magic-Fish-Lure, est 
bait ever diseovered. Keeps you busy 
uNing them out. Write to-day and get & 
ox to help introduce it, Agents wanted. 
J. F. Gregory, Dept.72, St. Louis, MO 





